





Only GAS gives the 
precise heat required 


to insure the delicate 


flavor of Polynesian food 
The Luau in Beverly Hills 


You need a high, concentrated heat that cooks almost 
instantly to prepare Polynesian food. That’s why Al 
Mathes and Steve Crane—the owners of the Luau in 
Beverly Hills—chose Gas for their modern kitchen. 
Only Gas has the precise control necessary for these 
exotic dishes. 

Precise control isn’t the only reason the Luau uses 
Gas. The cleanliness and modernity of Gas equipment 


is reflected in the stainless steel used throughout their 
kitchen. The versatility of this modern equipment 
assures the diners prompt, personal service. 

If you plan to install a new kitchen or remodel or 
expand your present one, be sure to check with your 
Gas Company’s Commercial Specialist and discuss the 
economies and results modern Gas equipment provides 
American Gas Association. 


See Playhouse 90 with Julia Meade on CBS-TV. Watch local listings for time and station. Sponsored by your Gas Company and the Gas Industty: 
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This view of the Needles to Newhall 
30” pipeline on California desert 
was taken by Photographer Mel Jones 





ie industry can expect a 29 per 
cent increase in the sale of gas by 
1960, the A. G. A. Bureau of Statis- 
tics reports. The Bureau says sales 
by utilities and pipelines in 1960 
wi total 94 billion therms as com- 
pared to 72.9 therms sold in 1956. 
Details of this report begin on page 
> Dallas, Texas’ new Love 
Field Terminal, one of the world’s 
largest airports, will be completely 
heated and cooled by gas air con- 
ditioning. Story and pictures begin 
on page 4. . . . Carl E. Gausman 
of Gausman and Moore, Inc., shows 
how one school in St. Louis Park, 
Minn., is heated by gas. The article 
points out that gas heating can be 
very desirable for school systems. 

. A new feature starts in this 
issue of the MONTHLY, a depart- 
ment we hope will prove helpful to 
gas industry's top management. 
Purpose is to tell the top men of the 
major activities of our committees 
and Sections and give a brief high- 
light of other industry activities. It’s 
entitled “A. G. A. in Action” and 
begins on page 7. . Most gas 
utilities have felt the shortage of 
professional engineers. Believing 
that many of the engineer’s duties 
can be handled by a well-trained 
technician, the MONTHLY has a 
story on pages 17 and 18 about the 
Gas Fuel Technology course taught 
at the Southern Technical Institute 
in Chamblee, Georgia. The school 
is a unit of the engineering exten- 
sion division of Georgia Tech. 
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See gas sales up 29% by 1960 








By BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


American Gas Association 


ales of gas by utilities and pipelines in 1960 will total 94 

billion therms, an increase of 28.9 per cent over actual sales 

of 72.9 billion therms in 1956. Supplies of gas from existing 

and planned facilities to meet these increased requirements 

will total 106.5 billion therms, equivalent to a gain of 28.4 

per cent from the total supply of 83.0 billion therms avail- 
able last year. 

These data, together with related statistics on gas require- 
ments, supplies, steel and other material needs of the in- 
dustry and estimates of future construction expenditures are 
available in the American Gas Association report just pub- 
lished entitled Gas Requirements and Supplies of the Gas 
Utility and Pipeline Industry. 

This report represents a revision of the material published 
by A. G. A. in each of three prior years and provides com- 
prehensive forecasts of national and regional statistics on an 
annual basis through 1960 and on the peak day through the 
1960-61 heating season. As such, it reveals changes in an- 
ticipated requirements and supplies through 1958 from 
those supplied to A. G. A. in prior years, and carries the 
forecasts forward two years further into the future. Data 
shown in the report relate to the entire industry and are 
based upon replies to questionnaires from 142 gas utilities 
and pipeline companies, representing 81 per cent of industry 
sales. 

The industry has been aware of the importance of such 
statistics, particularly those relating to the need for steel and 
other material requirements which provide the basis for 
formulation of sound decisions regarding needed fabrica- 
tion capacity of these products so essential to the continued 
growth of the gas industry. 

The data are also useful in highlighting and locating the 
existence of possible shortages of gas and the need for re- 
medial action, in determining the relative growth of market 
demand as a means of orienting marketing activities of ap- 
pliance manufacturers, and in documenting the probable 
course of future growth of the gas industry for a variety of 
purposes. 

Total peak day firm requirements for all sales and company 
use in 1960-61 will be 528.5 million therms while the presently 






indicated supply for the same period will total 530.9 million 
therms. A considerable improvement was noted in the rely. 
tionship of supply to requirements, with 6,953 thousand 
therms of additional gas being required for the peak day in 
1958-59. In the survey published two years ago, deficiencies 
of 9,505 thousand therms were reported for this same 
period. 

Anticipated residential space heating requirements in 1960 
will exceed those experienced in 1956 by 34 per cent and 
will represent 22 per cent of total annual demand of all 
customers of the industry in 1960. By 1960 the gas utility 
industry will provide service to an average of 21.6 million 
residential space heating customers, equivalent to a gain of 
34 per cent in the number of households heated with gas 
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when compared to the 1956 average of 16.1 million. (Pro 
jections of the numbers of customers are taken from a special 
study and are available from the Bureau of Statistics.) Peak 
day space heating requirements of residential customers are 
also expected to increase 34 per cent during the four yeas 
covered in the forecast to a total of more than 267 million 
therms in the 1960-61 heating season. 

The greatest relative post-war increases in demand and in 
customer acceptance of gas for househeating have occurred 
in northern areas. This reflects the tremendous pipeline « 
pansion program making more gas available to the metro 
politan centers of the north, the relatively high heating 
saturation which has existed historically in the southern pat 
of the country, and the greater consumption requirements 
per customer in the northern localities occasioned by longer 
and more severe winters. 

Residential base load consumption, on an annual basi, 
is expected to increase approximately 20 per cent betwett 
1956 and 1960, while commercial and firm industrial con 
sumption will advance 21 per cent and 33 per cent, respec 
tively. The growth of the latter two categories may be it 
fluenced to some extent by a more substantial growth ia 
heating requirements; however, no statistical distinction i 
possible between heating and other requirements of com 
mercial and industrial users. 

The average annual growth of 5 per cent in residentid 
base load consumption undoubtedly reflects the effectivents 
of gas heating in encouraging customer acceptance of othe 
(Continued on page 12) 
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GAS INDUSTRY REQUIREMENTS AND SUPPLIES, 1957-1960 























(Millions of Therms) 
Annual Peak Day 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 
REQUIREMENTS 
Residential—Total 26,398 28,172 29,984 31,747 251 270 288 305 
Heating 16,972 18,305 19,695 21,028 218 235 251 267 
Other 9,426 9,867 10,289 10,719 33 35 37 38 
Commercial 6,776 7,134 7,452 7,753 57 59 62 66 
Industrial and Other Firm 30,706 32,759 34,558 35,857 107 114 118 122 
Sub-Total 63,880 68,065 71,994 75,357 415 443 468 493 
Underground Storage—Net 678 1,191 888 445 — — — — 
Injection 5,587 6,351 6,466 6,538 — = ~- ae 
Less Withdrawal 4,909 5,160 5,578 6,093 -— — —- -— 
Other Firm Uses 7,905 8,642 8,866 9,063 33 34 35 36 
Total Firm Requirements 72,463 77,898 81,748 84,865 448 477 503 529 
SUPPLY 
a Natural Gas—Total 91,707 98,494 102,967 105,976 437 463 483 502 
nillion Purchased and Produced 91,707 98,494 102,967 105,976 340 356 369 383 
€ rela. Peak Day Withdrawal from Un- 
ousand derground Storage — — — — 97 107 114 119 
day in Other Gas” 548 457 453 519 25 26 28 29 
“lencies Total Supply 92,255 98,951 103,420 106,495 462 489 511 531 
; Same : 
Excess Supply over Firm Require- 
1960 ments 19,856 21,270 22,061 22,154 19 19 17 13 
. Needed Additional Supply 64 217 389 524 5 7 9 1 
nt and Net Excess or (Needed Additional 
“2 Supply) 19,792 21,053 21,672 21,630 14 12 8 2 
; Uatality 
million § Interruptible Deliveries—Total 19,062 20,608 21,462 21,621 9 9 9 9 
gain of Sales 16,291 17,349 18,394 18,653 8 8 8 8 
ith gas Company Use 2,771 3,259 3,068 2,968 1 1 1 1 
‘on Total Firm Requirements and Inter- 
) Peak ruptible Deliveries 91,525 98,506 103,210 106,486 457 486 512 538 
ers are * Excludes natural gas used for reforming. 
ar years 
million 
| and in 
re STEEL AND OTHER MATERIAL REQUIREMENTS 
fee: OF THE GAS UTILITY AND PIPELINE INDUSTRY, 
ern part - 
cement 1956-1960 
y Tonge ACTUAL ESTIMATED TOTAL 
al basis, STEEL PIPE (Thousands of Tons) 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1957-60 
betweet Pipe Size 
rial con 16” and larger 666 1,807 1,492 1,302 1,146 5,747 
» respec: 656” but less than 16” 425 491 520. 620 665 2,296 
y be i Less than 656” 360 380 431 549 641 2,001 
owth it Total Steel Pipe 1,451 2,678 2,443 2,471 2,452 10,044 
nction 5 Other Steel 14 18 24 2 28 98 
of colt Total Steel 1,465 2,696 2,467 2,499 2,480 10,142 
osidential Material 
activeness Cast Iron (Thousands of Tons) 128 115 162 195 218 690 
of other Copper (Tons) 1,460 1,823 2,534 3,321 2,619 10,297 
Aluminum (Tons) 256 2,390 341 431 504 3,666 
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air terminal in the world 


Gas cools 
and heats 
an airport 


Dallas’ new Love Field 


said to be most air conditioned 








hat is said to be the world’s most 
W.i: conditioned airport—Dallas’ 
new Love Field Terminal—will be 
cooled and heated by gas-fired equip- 
ment. From front door to loading 
ramp, natural gas will provide a con- 
fortable, man-made climate throughout 
the year. From the time a passenger 
enters the building until he walks 
from the loading gate the short dis- 
tance to his plane, he will enjoy the 
comforts of gas air conditioning. 

The complete air conditioning is 
only one of the many features of the 
new terminal into which operations 
are expected to move about Nov. 1. 
The $7,350,000 building has two-way 
moving sidewalks to cut down walking 






Feed water-heater control mechanism for boilers that produce steam is checked 


distances within the terminal, single- 
level operation which eliminate stairs 
and escalators, automatic doors at all 
points used by the public, wide cano- 
pies extending over the driveways to 
permit unloading or loading of auto- 
mobile passengers with complete pro- 
tection from the weather, a covered 
sidewalk serving the parking lot and 
theater-type spectators’ lounge. 

Gas steam turbine-driven compres- 
sors provide 1200 tons of cooling for 
almost 314 million cubic feet in the 
building. In addition to the complete 
facilities for airline passengers there 
are three floors of office space and four 
floors of control tower functions. 

The huge building is cooled by two 


600-ton steam turbine-driven York cea- 
trifugal refrigeration machines. Two 
gas-fired water-tube boilers produce 
steam to drive the turbines operating 
the refrigeration machines. Chilled 
water is circulated throughout the 
building to provide the cooling. 
The heart of the system is located in 
the equipment building, near the east 
loading ramp. Here are located the 
refrigeration units, the two large 
pumps to circulate the water and the 
two Babcock and Wilcox boilers 
These mammoth boilers will catty 
their heaviest work load in the summer 
when they produce 30,000 pounds of 
steam hourly at 235 pounds of pressutt 
per square inch to drive the steam tut 
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conditioning equipment consists of two 600-ton York compressors 
s turbines. Control panel for unit and compressor is in foreground 


Control panels for the boilers of air conditioning and heating system are 
closely watched. All operations of boilers can be regulated from the panels 


The architect’s drawing of new Love Field Terminal in Dallas, Texas, as it will appear to landing planes 


bines which power the refrigeration 
machines. Each boiler is capable of de- 
veloping 360 horsepower. In winter 
these boilers will produce hot water to 
warm the building thoroughly, but 
this will be a much lighter load than 
the summer operations require. The 
boilers will supply all hot water needs 
for the building throughout the year. 

The cooling tower is located directly 
outside the equipment building. Con- 
structed of redwood, it is 73 feet long, 
32 feet wide and 28 feet tall, It can 
cool 3600 gallons of water a minute. 

In addition to the pair of pumps in 
the cooling tower and the two large 
pumps that circulate the chilled water, 
there are sixteen secondary pumps to 
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keep the water moving throughout the 
sprawling terminal. More than 70 air- 
handling units are required by the 
system, with twelve of these in the 27,- 
000-square-foot lobby alone. These 
units will permit temperatures to be 
individually selected for all areas of 
the building. 

Before selecting natural gas as the 
fuel for air conditioning as well as 
heating the new Love Field Terminal, 
city officials and engineers made a 
thorough study of all the systems that 
would be practical in this area, from 
the standpoint of efficiency as well as 
operating cost. 

In a report on the gas-fired system, 
which required two weeks to compile, 


Lone Star Gas Company of Dallas 
pointed out that by using gas steam 
turbine-driven compressors rather than 
electric motor-driven compressors, the 
city will save in operating cost alone in 
excess of $12,250 annually and ap- 
proximately $236,000 during the first 
20 years. The report also showed that 
the slight additional investment repre- 
sented by the gas-fired equipment 
would be paid out in less than one 
year. 

This report was in addition to more 
than a year of preliminary discussions 
and conferences between Lone Star 
officials and city representatives, archi- 
tects, mechanical engineers and others. 

The summer and winter operations 

















for the new terminal will provide an 
annual load of approximately 91 mil- 
lion cubic feet for Lone Star, with con- 
sumption much higher in the summer 
months. The air conditioning season in 
Dallas extends through most of the 
spring and fall months as well as the 
summer. 

In recent years Dallas has become 
one of the top air-traffic cities in the 
nation. Although the metropolitan 
area ranks twenty-first in population 
among the nation’s metropolitan areas, 
it is eighth in number of enplaned air 
passengers, eighth in tons of enplaned 
air freight and sixth in tons of en- 
planed air mail. Dallas’ Love Field is 
by far the busiest airport in the South- 
west and one of the busiest in the 
nation. 

There were more than one-million 
local—originating or terminating— 


passengers at Love Field in the year 
ended June 30, 1956. Counting the 
through pasengers who visit the ter- 
minal while their planes are on the 
ground and the non-local passengers 
who change planes there, the number 
of passengers using the terminal will 
total several million annually. 

Located only 514 miles from the 
center of downtown Dallas, the new 
terminal is more than six times as large 
as the old building, located just across 
the field. In addition, the new terminal 
has a separate air mail and air cargo 
building. 

Gate positions for 26 airplanes are 
provided in the new location. No 
other air terminal in Texas has more 
than seventeen. 

It has been estimated that the ter- 
minal will produce more than $850,000 
in revenue during its first year of 





operation and by 1960 will be produ. 
ing considerably more than $1 milligg 
annually. Love Field has long been op. 
of the most successful airports in th 
nation from a financial standpoin 
The use of gas as both a cooling ang 
heating fuel will add to this success, 

The air conditioning system wa 
designed by the Dallas engineering 
firm of Zumwalt and Vinther, why 
have pioneered gas-fired steam turbine 
air conditioning in that area. The 
designed the system for the Feden| 
Reserve Bank, the first in Dallas, and 
have been associated with many of the 
larger systems which have been installed 
in the city. 

Installation was by Kieffer Plumb. 
ing and Heating Company, also of 
Dallas. Architects for the new terminal 
were Jack Corgan and the firm of 
Broad and Nelson, all of Dallas. 





Robert W. Otto nominated as A.G.A. president 


obert W. Otto, chairman of the board, 

Laclede Gas Company, St. Louis, has 
been nominated as president of the 
American Gas Association to succeed 
C. H. Zachry, president of Southern 
Union Gas Company, Dallas, Texas. 

A. W. Conover, president of Equi- 
table Gas Company, Pittsburgh, origi- 
nally was slated for the presidency but, 
because of illness, is unable to fill the 
office at this time. He has been nomi- 


nated for the position of first vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Otto had been chosen earlier 
as the candidate for first vice-president. 

J. Theodore Wolfe, president of Balti- 
more Gas and Electric Company, is the 
nominee for second vice-president and 
Vincent T. Miles, treasurer of Long 
Island Lighting Company, Mineola, New 
York, has been renominated as treasurer. 

Mr. Otto, former attorney general of 
the State of Missouri and former mem- 


ber of the Supreme Court of Missouri, 
joined Laclede in 1932 as general coun- 
sel. In 1942, he was made a vice-presi- 
dent and a member of the board of 
directors. He became president of Le 
clede in 1947 and chairman of the 
board in 1956. 

A native of Washington, Missouri, he 
attended the University of Missouri and 
received his law degree from North 
western University. 





Gas men inspect suspensoid detectors 





Gas utility representatives inspect the analytical instruments developed by the PAR Project “Sus- 
pensoids in Gas,” during a two-day seminar held for this purpose at Arthur D. Little laboratories 


Issue combustion study 
a PAR activity 


THE UTILIZA- 
TION of gas asa 
source of energy is 
inextricably linked with the combustion proc. 
ess. 

Developments in the combustion field have 
been greatly accelerated with the advent of 
jet propulsion, and many are of direct interest 
and possible application to the gas industry. 

Under the sponsorship of the PAR Plan of 
the American Gas Association, the Institute 
of Gas Technology has conducted an exhaus 
tive search of the literature on the theory of 
combustion, combustion phenomena, expeti 
mental investigations of various phases of 
combustion, and certain fundamentals impor 
tant to burner design. 

The Institute of Gas Technology is affiliated 
with the Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Results of the study are published in IGT 
Research Bulletin No. 15, Fundamentals of 
Combustion of Gaseous Fuels—A Crititd 
Literature Review by S. A. Weil, R. T. Et 
lington, E. F. Searight and S. Hu, all of the 
Institute of Gas Technology. 
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New feature reports 
major committee activities, brings 


management capsule roundup 





A.G.A. in action 


The A. G. A. MONTHLY begins a new feature in this 
isue—a brief roundup of important Association activities. 
It is directed to top management, the men who seldom 
have time to read a publication from cover to cover. So 
that they will be able to keep abreast of their Association, 
well report on major committee activity, tell of action in 
the various sections, and bring to management other vital 
industry news in capsule form. 


e The NARUC Committee of Accounts and Statistics 
will present to its Executive Committee their proposed 
revision of the uniform system of accounts for gas utilities 
at the Oct. 28 Executive Committee meeting in Memphis, 
Tennessee. In view of this, the A. G. A, Accounting Sec- 
tion Managing Committee has recommended to the As- 
sociation’s Board of Directors that the NARUC Executive 
Committee chairman be again reminded of the stand the 
gas industry formerly took when this subject was raised 
before the NARUC Convention in 1955. F. M. Banks, 
then A. G. A. president, wrote NARUC that the Associa- 
tion believes the present uniform system of accounts fur- 
nishes to the regulatory bodies sufficient data for effective 
regulation, that changes in systems of accounts should be 
presctibed as they may be required in special situations, 
and that he could find no good reason for introducing a 
completely revised system of accounts on a national basis, 
the adoption of which would entail considerable time and 
expense, 


@ A textile processing symposium, first of its kind to be 
attanged by the Textile Processing Subcommittee, was at- 
tended by approximately 80 textile and related business 
leaders in addition to gas industry representatives Sept. 17 
at Greensboro, North Carolina. Hosts for the all-day meet- 
ing were the Public Service Company of North Carolina 
and the Piedmont Natural Gas Company. R. E. Ritter of 
the DuPont textile fibers division described the effect of 
heat on different synthetic fibers. He was assisted by F. J. 
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Clendening of DuPont. Other speakers were R. C. LeMay 
of Philadelphia, coordinator of sales for Selas Corpora- 
tion of America and R. H. Murray, secretary of the Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas Section of A. G. A. A detailed 
story of the meeting will appear in the November issue 
of the A. G. A. MONTHLY. 


@ The latest word on the Southern Technical Institute 
(see feature article elsewhere in this issue) is that the 
A. G. A. Task Committee on College Recruiting has con- 
tacted Southern Tech to arrange for a meeting aimed at 
setting up a distribution option in the school’s Gas Fuel 
Technology course. Thus, students would have a choice 
in selecting either the present curriculum or a curriculum 
more specifically directed toward employment in gas utili- 
ties. Southern Tech is the only accredited technical insti- 
tute offering a course in gas fuel technology. It is a branch 
of Georgia Tech. 


e@ The Communications Committee (Operating Section) 
has recommended that A. G. A. petition the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in Docket No. 12028 to author- 
ize the use of “outage locators’ by both the gas and elec- 
tric industry. The petition will be filed by the gas 
industry's special representative with the FCC. The com- 
mittee also recommended that A. G. A. file comment in 
Docket No. 11997 relating to the allocation of frequencies 
between 25 mc and 890 mc. The comment is now being 
prepared by the committee and will be forwarded to 
A. G. A. Headquarters by the chairman nominee. 


e@ A. G. A.’s Fourth Financial Forum, meeting in Chi- 

cago under sponsorship of the Committee on Gas Indus- 

try Finance and Economics, heard presentations directed 

toward the outlook of a variety of topics vital to the in- 

dustry. Included were talks on gas air conditioning, future 

natural gas supplies and prices, regulatory and legislative 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Gas movies are 
better than ever 








In the film Jimmy Savo and Tom Poston shoyfbe: with 
a gas incinerator consumes just about Hou: 


hen Jimmy Savo, slave to an ancient § Im 

kitchen and master of the panto J his a 
mime, gets together in a New Freedom § kitche 
Gas Kitchen with Tom Poston (the man § famil 
who can’t remember his name on th§ Kitch 
Steve Allen TV show), you have if js Tu 
really new departure in kitchen Pictures § actres 
that will delight your audiences. becom 

This fourth in a series of Amer who | 
can Gas Association sponsored kitchen§ Williz 
movies is entitled ‘Pots and Panto Freed 
mime.” The movie, produced in coopem-§ cast at 
tion with Good Housekeeping magazine § Nellie 
does the most complete selling job m§ The 
gas appliances of any A. G. A. pictue® tuy-F 
released to date. Other movies in thi} was p 
series have been “A Word to thf sides / 
Wives,” “A Tale of Two Kitchens’ sponso 
and “Trying on Your New Home.” § Cribbe 

“Pots and Pantomime” is of 1648 and U 
minutes duration, and is on 16 mill-§ Gs W 
meter film in Eastman color. It sells gs Dishwz 
to your audience while it entertaim§ Compa 
them. The 





Director gives cue for final scene of new A. G. A.-’“Good Housekeeping” 16 mm. color film, “Pots and Pantomime” 









Automatic top burner heat control makes? vile of F 
for Tuesday Weld to prepare snacks for 







New film “Pots and Pantomime” 


entertains the audwence while selling gas 






and modern gas appliances 
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Imagine Jimmy Savo pantomiming 
his actions as he would act in his old 
kitchen while being introduced to a 
family in their New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen. Besides Savo and Poston, there 
is Tuesday Weld, the beautiful, young 
adress already considered a certainty to 
become one of tomorrow’s fine stars, 
who plays the teen-age daughter in the 
Williams family, owners of the New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen. Others in the 
ast are Claudia Morgan, Phillip Foster, 
Nellie Burt and Kevin Coughlin. 

The movie was shot at the 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox Studios in New York City and 
was produced by Telamerica, Inc. Be- 
sides A. G. A. and Good Housekeeping, 
onsors are Republic Steel Kitchens, 
(ribben & Sexton Universal Gas Range 
and Universal Gas Incinerator, Ruud 
Gas Water Heater, and the Kitchen Aid 
Dishwasher by Hobart Manufacturing 
Company. 

The plot is a simple enough one, but 
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with cast are Kenneth Muldoon of A. G. A. (r.), Helen Kendall of 
Housekeeping’ (nearest camera), Dolores Harrington of A. G. A. (I.) 






gets across the point of the convenience 
of owning a New Freedom Gas Kitchen. 
Jimmy Savo is at his best, smoking his 
cigar butts, handing out lollipops, and 
as usual will win over the hearts of your 
audience. The movie has a “happy end- 
ing’ for the gas industry as Jimmy indi- 
cates he plans to junk his old kitchen 
and replace it with a New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen. 

A sideline to the film is the fact that 
Republic Steel Kitchens has begun an 
11-week tour covering 12 major markets 
in cooperation with local gas utilities in 
which the kitchen-laundry used in the 
film will be on display. The kitchen- 
laundry was designed by Good House- 
keeping and built by Republic Steel 
Kitchens. In addition to the display, the 
film will be shown to audiences during 
the tour. 

Guests will receive reprints of an 
eight-page article appearing in the Sep- 
tember issue of Good Housekeeping 








This turkey supreme, just off rotisserie, is final touch in 
Jimmy Savo that a new automatic gas range offers perfection every time 


which describes the kitchen-laundry in 
detail. Republic Steel is sponsoring a 
13-week series of mewspaper ads in 
each city on the tour route, tying in with 
the open house program. The ads are 
scheduled for Sunday’s women’s pages. 
Republic dealers are sponsoring similar 
ads, and in many cases the gas com- 
panies are promoting the program on 
their own radio and television programs 
and through newspaper ads of their 
own. 

The tour is to cover Cleveland, Mem- 
phis, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Columbus, Baltimore, New 
York, Hartford and Boston before it 
winds up in Buffalo on Nov. 26. 

The film may be purchased for $135. 
Companies desiring complete informa- 
tion on the new film should write to 
Kenneth F. Muldoon, manager, New 
Freedom Kitchen and Laundry Bureau, 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


convincing 





























vile of Republic's L. M. Hammer does some rooting for the kitchen in the film. This trailer truck 
cry the New Freedom Gas Kitchen to 12 major United States markets for an 11-week tour 


Claudia Morgan welcomes Helen Kendall’s thorough 
explanation of advantages of new automatic dryer 





Gas heat goes to high school 


Multiple, individual counterflow furnaces he 
classrooms in 800-boy school at St. Louis Park, Minnesoh 










An outside view of school 
shows furnace flues through 
the roof. Combustion air and 
fresh air louvers show in 
glass block panels. The gas 
risers into the furnace room 
can be exposed. The school 
for 800 boys opened in 1956 


By CARL E. GAUSMAN 


Gausman & Moore, Inc. 
Consulting Engineers 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


he Benilde High School at St. Louis 

Park, Minnesota, owned and con- 
ducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, is heated by residential type 
gas fired forced warm air furnaces. A 
faculty residence for the brothers ad- 
joins the school and is heated by a gas 
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fired hot water boiler with forced cir- 
culation to baseboard radiators. 

The school was opened in Septem- 
ber, 1956 and is presently equipped to 
provide for approximately 800 boys. 
The school contains 15 classrooms, two 
science laboratories, audio visual room, 
cafeteria, woodworking, machine and 
electrical shops, library, gymnasium- 
auditorium and administrative office. 

The school was designed by B. J. 
Knowles Company, architects, St. Paul, 
with T. Ewing Shelton of Little Rock, 





Arkansas, as consultant, and is known 
as a “Maximlite” school. The heating 
plumbing, ventilation and electrical i- 
stallations were designed by Gausma 
and Moore, Inc., consulting engineets, 
St. Paul. 

The heating system for the clas 
rooms consists of a counterflow ge 
fired forced warm air residential type 
furnace which supplies heated ai 
through a factory-built shelving 3 
tem with built-in duct in the bottom 
and back part of the shelving with sup 
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ply air registers located on the top of 
the shelving at the window stool sup- 
plying air up under the windows along 
the entire outside wall of the class- 


room, 

Ait to be recirculated is drawn in 
through a grille in the wall of the fur- 
hace room near the ceiling and then 
mixed with outdoor air, then filtered 
and heated and supplied to the room 
again. Excess air is vented out into the 
corridor through door louvers and 
then exhausted through toilets or gen- 
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eral exhausts in the building. 

The control for the heating system 
is as follows: 

A switch marked day-night is pro- 
vided for each classroom furnace. 
When in the day position, the furnace 
fan operates continuously and the fresh 
air and recirculated air quantities are 
automatically controlled by means of a 
duct thermostat which positions mo- 
torized fresh air and recirculating 
dampers to maintain a fixed mixed air 
temperature, approximately 55 degrees 


Each of the furnaces is lo- 
cated in its own fire proof 
room entirely segregated from 
the rest of the building. 
These rooms take outside air 
for combustion through per- 
manent louvers which cannot 
be closed. Above are examples 


to 60 degrees. 

The room thermostat cycles the gas 
burner on and off to maintain the 
room temperature at the thermostat 
setting. When the room thermostat is 
satisfied, the air delivery temperature 
is gradually dropped to the fresh air, 
recirculated air mixture temperature 
of 55 degrees to 60 degrees. The air is 
introduced into the room so that it 
does not cause drafty conditions and 
fresh outdoor air is always being sup- 
plied to the room. 








When the day-night switch is in 
night position, the fresh air damper is 
closed, the fan operates intermittently 
controlled by a bonnetstat and the gas 
burner controlled by the room thermo- 
stat similar to the standard house cycle 
of control for a residential furnace. 

Generally, two furnaces are located 
in one furnace room between two 
classrooms. These furnace rooms are 
isolated completely from the class- 
rooms by use of fire dampers in the re- 
circulating air and supply air ducts 
through the furnace room walls and a 
labeled fire door is provided for access 
to the furnace room through one of 
the classrooms. Combustion air and 
fresh air for the classrooms are pro- 
vided for by fixed louvers built into 
the outside wall of the furnace room. 




















The gas for the building heating, The piping is 
water heating and cooking for both 
the school and Brothers’ residence is 
natural gas and is metered in a separate 
meter house where the gas is also re- 
duced in pressure to approximately 5 
and Y4 inches of water pressure. The 
gas is then distributed through under- 
ground piping to the two buildings. 
The gas to the residence is piped di- 
rectly into the basement and into the 
boiler room. The gas for the school is 
piped around the perimeter of the 
building underground. 

A riser is provided at each furnace 
room where the gas pipe enters the 
furnace room through the wall, a few 
inches above the floor line. A flexible 
Dresser coupling is provided at each 
riser. 


the piping. 


hung from the 
foundation wall and is welded. Drain 
pockets are located at the low points of 
the distribution system. Gas piping to 
interior locations such as the labora. 
teries is located in underfloor pipe 
sleeves with vented openings where 
the gas pipe enters the room. The 
sleeves are located so that the Piping 
can be removed and new piping ig. 
stalled if a leak should ever occur jg 


The brothers have been very satis. 
fied with the heating installation and 
are particularly pleased with the indj. 
vidual complete heating plant feature 
of each classrcom. Each brother has 
complete control of the operation of 
the furnace heating his classroom inde. 
pendent of any other classrooms. 
















Offers air conditioning 


ORTHERN ILLINOIS Gas Company has 

announced plans to provide a maximum 
of 500 customers with year-round gas air con- 
ditioning service on an experimental basis. 
This program was petitioned for and recently 
approved in anticipation of future additional 
supplies of natural gas. Opportunity to take 
advantage of the gas company’s experimental 
plan will be initially offered customers on 
the utility's space heat waiting list on a 
first-come, first served basis. The intent of 
this program is for the gas company to gain 
broad knowledge and experience in the field 
with respect to maintenance, service and over- 
all general performance of the year-round 
home conditioning units. 





Honored for safety New booklet 


WO DEPARTMENTS of the Hope Nat- 

ural Gas Company, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, have been awarded A. G. A. Safety 
Merit Awards. They are the Clarksburg of- 
fice and garage, with a total of 2,894,484 
man-hours without a disabling injury, and 
the engineering department, with a total of 
2,014,866 man-hours without a disabling 
injury. 

The engineering department has, in fact, 
had no disabling injuries since it was first 
formed in May 1904. The Safety Merit 
Awards were presented to employees of both 
groups at a special dinner held in their 
honor. About 70 employees and guests were 
present. 


cussing from 


be focused effectively 


on this 


UST OFF THE PRESS is a booklet dis. 
the historical 
theory that the three branches of the federal 
government are usurping power not dele 
gated to them by the Constitution. The av. 
thor—a member of the New York State Bar 
and a student of constitutional history—feels 
that “usurpation of power is the root-cause 
of much, if not most, of our generation's gov. 
ernmental troubles in the U. S., and to rem- 
edy the situation the people’s attention must 


angle the 


root-cause 


rather than on mere symptoms.” Usurpers— 
Foes of Man by Harold Long may be ob 
tained for $1 a copy from the Post Printing 
Co., 18 Beekman St., New York, New York. 











See gas sales up 
(Continued from page 3) 


residential appliances, together with augmented and more 
effective industry promotional efforts. 

On an annual basis firm industrial requirements will ac- 
count for 38 per cent of total industry requirements in 1960 
but will contribute only 24 per cent to the peak day require- 
ments during the 1960-61 heating season. On the other 
hand, residential heating requirements, which will be respon- 
sible for only 22 per cent of total annual requirements dur- 
ing the last year of the forecast, will represent 53 per cent 
of peak day needs. 

Sales of gas to interruptible customers are expected to in- 
crease from 14.5 billion therms in 1956 to 18.7 billion 
therms in 1960. Further growth in such sales is limited by 
the ever-increasing utilization of underground storage facili- 
ties for meeting the peak day demand imposed by househeat- 
ing requirements. Increasing use of these facilities permits 
fuller year-round utilization of pipeline capacities and more 
effective sales to consumers by distributing companies. 

It is estimated that $352 million will be expended during 
the next four years on underground storage projects, with a 
peak of $149 million being reached in 1960. Anticipated 
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withdrawals during -1960 will aggregate 6.1 billion therm 
while on the 1960-61 peak day the expected underground 
storage withdrawals of 119 million therms will represent 
more than 22 per cent of the total available supply of gas 
from all sources, for the entire industry. 

To meet the increased demand for its service the industy 
will require 10.0 million tons of steel pipe during 1957-00. 
Of this amount 5.7 million tons will be in the form of pipe 
of 16-inch diameter and over. Steel pipe with an outside 
diameter of 30 inches will account for nearly one-fourth of 

























industry requirements. These larger sized pipes are primarily An 
used in the construction of pipelines to transport gas from § the § 
field sources to market areas. which 

Non-pipe steel requirements for production, pumping § condit 
equipment, and all other functions are estimated at 98 thov § 2 con 
sand tons during the four years covered by the forecast. Gs § crease 
iron requirements are estimated at 690 thousand tons during Ahe 
1957-60 primarily for use by distribution companies. Coppet § prospe 
requirements are estimated at 10.3 thousand tons and alt § sales ° 
minum requirements are anticipated to be 3.7 thousand tom § then a 
during the same period. Ahe 

Additional details, including regional statistics, are aval satura 
able in the complete report which may be obtained from th § wit o 
Bureau of Statistics at a cost of $2.00 each. BS us 
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Air conditioning sales impressive 





———— 


New Servel air 
conditioning owner proven 
competitor in field 


ombining professional “hard sell” 

sales technique with cooperative ef- 
forts by employees and town managers, 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas Company has 
made an impressive record in 1957 in 
the sale of Servel natural gas air condi- 
tioning. 

And written on the meter books of 
the Shreveport, Louisiana-based utility, 
which recently purchased Servel’s air 
conditioning division, is the payoff for 
aconcerted five-months campaign—in- 
creased summer gas load. 

Ahead are follow-ups on a list of 
ptospects that gets longer daily. These 
sales “leads” are turned in by employees, 
then are contacted by sales personnel. 

Ahead, too, is the assurance that every 
tatural gas year-round air conditioning 
wit owner will most likely remain a 
gis user, safe from the concentrated 
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Directing Arkansas Lovisiana’s all-year gas air conditioning sales are B. E. 


Harrell (I.), vice-president, and H. 


come-ons of the electric industry aimed 
at making inroads into the winter heat- 
ing field. 

“We figure that every gas air condi- 
tioning customer that we put on our 
line is one we have saved for the winter 
heating load and will not lose to the 
electric heat pump campaign,” asserts 
B. E. Harrell, vice-president for gas sup- 
ply, sales and sales promotion, who su- 
pervises the ALG air conditioning sales 
program. 

The company already faces heat pump 
competition for winter heating. Three- 
fifths, or about 150,000 of the compa- 
ny’s customers are in Arkansas. The 
electric utility serving most of the state 
where Arkansas Louisiana Gas custom- 
ers live now is offering a reduced rate 
for heat pump users. 

Bigger and more immediate competi- 


L. Baker, director of the department 


tion, however, lies in the use of elec- 
tricity for summer cooling. Boosting of 
the summer gas load to bring it nearer 
in size to the winter load is a main goal 
of the successful Arkansas Louisiana 
sales drive. A Servel official informed 
Arkansas-Louisiana in August that it led 
the nation in Servel sales. 

The new gas load came from units 
placed in buildings ranging from homes 
to hospitals, from motels to kindergar- 
tens, for emphasis was not limited to 
one category of user. Besides regular 
year-round Servel units, the new load 
also resulted from substitution of gas en- 
gines for electric motors on compression 
systems, and from sales of packaged 
chillers and steam turbine-driven systems. 

Incentives that gave the sales cam- 
paign extra interest for all concerned 
were established for sales personnel, 
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town managers, and other company em- 
ployees. Outside the company, incentives 
for contractors were set up, too. 

The air conditioning department was 
reorganized last March, with Herbert L. 
Baker, an experienced air conditioning 
engineer, appointed as director. 

“One of the initial points we stressed 
in setting up our sales force was that in- 
stead of shifting some veteran distribu- 
tion-operations people from other duties 
into sales, we went out and hired pro- 
fessionally-trained salesmen,” Mr. Har- 
rell says. The department formerly was 
part of the gas distribution department. 

“We wanted men who knew how to 
sell,” he added. Four salesmen were 
hired at Little Rock, Arkansas division 
headquarters, and two at Shreveport, 
where company general offices are lo- 
cated. 

Besides selling on their own, the sales- 
men have been very helpful to town dis- 
tribution managers who are actively pro- 
moting gas air conditioning in their 
respective areas. 

Incentives for salesmen and town 
managers included dozens of handsome 
prizes, ranging from hand tools to TV 
sets. This program, a Belknap-Thomp- 
son project, was conducted from April 1 
to July 4, and prizes were awarded on a 
basis of merit points racked up by the 
managers and salesmen. The cost of the 
prize program was divided between the 
company and Servel, Inc. 

Leader of all town managers was B. L. 
Cearley, a veteran of the gas distribution 
department, who by Aug. 14 had sold 
21 units in and around the town of 
Nashville, Arkansas. Nashville’s 1950 
population was 3,548. 

To all employees, including town 
managers, who turn in a prospect who 
later becomes a purchaser of gas air con- 
ditioning, a cash bonus is awarded. This 
is a continuing program. 

As an incentive for contractors, ALG 
will sell Servel units at cost if they are 
bought in lots of ten or more. This calls 
for no big cash outlay: The contractor is 
billed on each unit only after the con- 
tractor resells it. 








Contractors also are furnished a duct 
layout, plus wiring and piping diagrams 
when they need them. The contractors 
welcome these, of course, since they rep- 
resent a saving in time and money. 

‘Many contractors have told us that 
the low cost of operating natural gas air 
conditioning helps sell the houses they 
are building,” Mr. Harrell reports. 

Another incentive for the contractor is 
the company practice of publicizing new 
homes with gas units. One example is 
the publication of a widely-circulated 
booklet, Broadmoor’s Big Bargain, which 
concerns the installation of 321 Servel 
units in a Little Rock residential area. 

Facts and figures on low-cost gas oper- 
ations, as well as testimonials from satis- 
fied customers, are also in the booklet. 
Annual ‘Parade of Homes’’ participa- 
tion is another example, when gas air 
conditioning units or all-gas houses are 
part of the project. 

A prime asset in the program has been 
the fact that salesmen are well-versed on 
the product they are selling. Several sales 
schools have been held, not only for 
salesmen but for town managers. Servel 
representatives have assisted in these. 

The salesmen go to the prospect 
armed with a sales presentation that 
stresses the benefits of a gas unit. They 
always refer the prospect to other users 
of the equipment, which is a definite aid 
in sales. Most customers like to tell 
other people about the low operating 
cost, as well as the little maintenance re- 
quired, and excellent performance of 
their gas air conditioning units. 

Two other points the salesmen use ef- 
fectively: The company will service the 
equipment at any time, keeping a 24- 
hour maintenance staff, and the integ- 
rity of the company, a long-established 
utility, stands behind the product. 

The salesman has technical informa- 
tion about the equipment in his folio, or 
readily available. But presently it is not 
a part of the sales formula at ALG. Mr. 
Harrell points out that the sales “pitch” 
boils down to one general question: 
What will the gas unit do for the cus- 
tomer? The answer is that it will save 











him money because it is an excellent 
unit that operates on natural gas, the 
lowest-cost fuel available in the area, 
The salesmen are ready for the hey 
pump competition that is shaping up, 
too. They can show that the heat pump 
will continue to cost more to operate 
than does a gas unit, even in face of the 
reduced rate offered in Arkansas by ap 
electric utility. They can point out tha 
the pump is very noisy, is not a per 
fected piece of equipment but still ¢e. 
perimental, and that a heat pump needs 
more maintenance than does a gas unit § « 
These all have proven to be effective 
points. The salesmen are ready to elab. : 
orate on the maintenance comparison, if 
the customer wants proof. For instance 
they point to the fact that a Servel unit 
has no moving parts, while the hex 
pump has a complicated control system, 
it requires the circulation of more air jp T 
the heating cycle, and is subject to ex § of 
cessive breakdowns. me 
Besides direct contact of prospects by F cat 
salesmen and town managers, the com | 
pany has backed up the new program § pi 
with extensive advertising. Emphasis du. J 23 
ing the summer was in newspaper adver B sh 
tising. Television and radio are now in § 78 
cluded, too, in the ad budget. Some ads F ma 



































American homemakers to discuss ideas on home planning 


HE Congress on Better Living, composed 

of 100 American homemakers, meets at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington, D. C., Oct. 
9-11, to discuss the features they want—or 
don’t want—in their homes. 

The group is a successor to the Women’s 
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Congress on Housing, instituted in 1956 by 
the U. S. Housing and Home Agency under 
the direction of Administrator Albert M. Cole. 
Newly named and newly sponsored by Mc- 
Call’s magazine with the cooperation of the 
federal government, it will be continued as 
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contained prospect slips as an extn § wit 
drawing card for prospects’ names. for 
Wide distribution of the booklet on B con 
the Broadmoor housing development § ind 
proved to be an aid, too. Salesmen and 7 
other employees use it to show actul B the 
operating facts in a mass concentratio B cin 
of Servel units as an effective sales poiat B tion 
to bring a prospect into the category of B atte 
customer. cide 
The program will continue through § on; 
the winter just as it has through th® |ine 
summer. The company on August 5 sent 
launched a dealer sales promotion po § Prey 
gram for gas appliances, but the air con R 
ditioning program will be carried m pipe 
separately. indu 
With the campaign still rolling at fil B fr 
speed after a very successful summe, § of ¢ 
company officials predict that sales fo § man. 
1958 will outdistance those made i repo 
1957. was 
jurie 
Di 
empl 
utilit 
an annual public service event. : fre 
McCall’s has selected a group which typi Junie 
American women from the standpoints ¢ Th 
family income ($4,000 to $9,000), geograph: of 16 
cal location, age, education, home 0 iblin, 
husbands’ occupations, and children. 
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95/7 may be safest year on record 





—— 


he gas industry is on its way to its 
Tistes year on record if a sampling 
of accident experience in the first six 
months of 1957 can be used as an indi- 
cation. 

Reports from 24 gas utility and 
pipeline companies, representing about 
23 per cent of industry employees, 
showed an accident frequency rate of 
783 disabling injuries per million 
man-hours of exposure. This compares 
with the industry-wide figure of 8.68 
for all of 1956, which was the ninth 
consecutive year of improvement in the 
industry's safety record. 

The sampling program, begun for 
the first time this year by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Accident Preven- 
tion Committee, was instituted in an 
attempt to determine the employee ac- 
cident experience trend of the industry 
on a quarterly basis. The gas and pipe- 
line companies sampled are repre- 
sented by members of the Accident 
Prevention Committee. 

Reports from 30 gas utilities and 
pipelines representing 31 per cent of 
industry employees during the year’s 
fust quarter indicated a frequency rate 
of 6.78 disabling injuries per million 
man-hours worked. The severity rate 
teported by these sample companies 
was 118 days charged to disabling in- 
juries per million man-hours worked. 

During the second quarter of 1957, 
employee accident reports from 26 gas 
utilities and pipeline companies showed 
a frequency rate of 7.25 disabling in- 
juries per million man-hours worked. 

The severity rate during the first half 
of 1957 was 132 days charged to dis- 
bling injuries per million man-hours 
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worked. This is substantially lower 
than the 652 days charged to disabling 
injuries during 1956 because to-date 
no employee fatality or permanent 
total disability has been reported. 

Data from 20 gas companies repre- 
senting about 22 per cent of the indus- 
try indicated that the frequency of 
motor vehicle accidents during the first 
quarter was 1.93 per 100,000 vehicle- 
miles traveled. In the second quarter, 
17 gas utilities and pipeline companies 


representing about 17 per cent of the 
industry’s vehicles reported 1.58 acci- 
dents per 100,000 vehicle-miles trav- 
eled. 

There were 14 reporting vehicle ac- 
cident statistics in both quarters. They 
represented about 15 per cent of the 
industry's vehicles, and their cumula- 
tive six-months record indicates 1.67 
accidents per 100,000 vehicle miles. 
This is somewhat higher than the rate 
of 1.45 reported by companies in 1956. 


EMPLOYEE ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE IN THE GAS INDUSTRY 
DURING THE FIRST AND SECOND QUARTERS OF 1957 











1956 1957 
Ist 2nd First Half 
Quarter Quarter of 1957 
Number of reporting companies 407 30 26 24(a) 
Average number of active employees 189,287 63,058 48,625 45,626 
NUMBER OF INJURIES 
Fatality 23 0 0 0 
Permanent total disability 3 0 0 0 
Permanent partial disability 89 4 6 9 
Temporary total disability 3,212 207 180 355 
Total 3,327 211 186 364 
DAYS CHARGED 
Fatality 138,000 0 0 0 
Permanent total disability 18,000 0 0 0 
Permanent partial disability 43,073 440 930 1,250 
Temporary total disability 50,820 3,225 2,439 4,889 
Total 249,893 3,665 3,369 6,139 
Frequency rate 8.68 6.78 7.25 7.83 
Severity rate 652 118 131 132 
VEHICLE ACCIDENT STATISTICS 
Average number of employees 146,310 43,672 33,630 29,635 
Number of vehicles 36,861 10,229 8,251 7,420 
Vehicle-miles traveled (000) 434,116 31,493 27,071 47,295 
Number of reportable accidents 6,304 607 427 792 
Number of personal injuries 141 24 10 23 
Accidents per 100,000 miles traveled 1.45 1.93 1.58 1.67 
(a) Comparable companies reporting in both the first and second quarters of 1957. 
15 











Industrial relations round-table 












Prepared by 
A. G. A. Personnel Committee 


Edited by W. T. Simmons 


Assistant to the Personnel Manager 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


@ Train your own technicians—Are you 
trapped in the engineer squeeze? Here is a 
plan for training your own technicians 
which helps to release engineers for engi- 
neers’ work. 

Men in training to be engineering aids 
and technicians take a 17-point program in 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company’s 
training department at Milwaukee. It pro- 
vides them with a simplified engineering 
background. Classroom sessions last three 
months, on-the-job training another three. 
By spring of this year 22 technicians had 
received training. 

There appear to be two popular ways to 
relieve the acute shortage of technicians: 
Offer scholarships to high school seniors 
who, after a two-year pre-engineering col- 
lege course, may seek jobs with the sponsor- 
ing company; or offer high school graduates 
in-plant orientation in basic engineering 
subjects. Allis-Chalmers chose the latter 
way. They considered it quicker, more to 
the point. 

Candidates are selected from among high 
school science or mathematics graduates. 
They must qualify for college entrance, 
must have taken high school algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, general science, physics, 
English, shop and mechanical drawing. 
Allis-Chalmers also administers a series of 
aptitude tests. After an applicant qualifies 
he is interviewed by F. W. Churchill, pro- 
gram supervisor. 

Most instructors come from within the 
plant. But an occasional subject (like ma- 
chine shop) is taught at a public vocational 
school. Allis-Chalmers pays the school for 
these services, furnishes tools and books. 
The progress of the students is appraised 
twice during the classroom phase, once 
during on-the-job phase. 

After the classroom phase is completed 
the students are assigned to short-handed 
departments. If after a couple of months the 
trainee or the department is not happy with 
the arrangement, the trainee returns to 
training for a new assignment and ad- 
ditional training when necessary. The 
trainee remains on the training section's 
payroll for the entire six months. 

Trainees work an eight-hour day. After 
the first six months their salary automati- 
cally goes up. This new rate continues no 
longer than an additional 12 months. At 
that time the trainee is promoted to a regu- 
lar job classification in production, plant, 
or design engineering. 


@ Using a movie as a training center— 
Some old movie houses never die, according 
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to Standard Pressed Steel Company, Phila- 
delphia. They just fade into streamlined 
education centers for industry. SPS made 
this point when it recently converted a 
former theater into a modern, multi-pur- 
pose training and education center for its 
nearby plant. 

A victim of television and the drive-ins, 
this motion picture theater seemed a natural 
to SPS when it sought a building to house 
a variety of training sessions, conferences, 
and business dinners for employees and for 
clients. 

The front two-thirds of the building is 
still a theater—now re-equipped with 420 
modern seats on an inclined surface. The 
back third has been leveled to form a 
lounge area large enough to accommodate 
conferences or formal dinners for 125 people. 

The cost of the building was $45,000. 
SPS spent another $60,000 for overhaul and 
modernization of equipment. This is 
roughly two-thirds of what it would cost 
to build a comparable new auditorium. In 
addition it saved time. Two months from 
the decision to renovate, SPS had a com- 
pleted training facility only one-half mile 
away from its plant location. The valuable 
building-site ground at its plant can be used 
for other action. 


@ NLRB rulings—NLRB determination bars 
state hearings—The filing of unfair labor 
practice charges before the NLRB, and the 
dismissal of those charges on their merits, 
prevents the State Labor Relations Board 
from taking jurisdiction and hearing the 
same charges, according to the N. Y. Supreme 
Court (Fienberg Furniture Company v. Di 
Fede). 

Extension-of-picketing policy jells at board 
—The unanimous National Labor Relations 
Board now adopts as a firm rule the view that 
when a union has a primary employer's 
permanent location at which it can air a dis- 
pute, it violates the Taft Act’s secondary boy- 
cott provisions when it extends its picketing 
to trucks of the employer while they are 
making deliveries or pickups at secondary 
firms. 

The basis of the rule, the Board states in 
a case involving Barry Controls, Inc., Water- 
town, Massachusetts, and the United Steel- 
workers, is that such secondary picketing 
“plainly reveals that it was designed, at least 
in part, to induce and encourage the employ- 
ees of these secondary employers to engage 
in a concerted refusal in the course of their 
employment to handle (the primary employ- 
er’s) freight with an object of forcing or re- 
quiring the secondary employers to discon- 
tinue doing business with (the primary 
employer) and that the respondents thereby 
violated Section 8(b)(4)(A) of the Act.” 

Determining the appropriate unit: a union 
dilemma!—If a union clearly represents a 
majority of the employees of a company, just 
how accurate must it be in designating the 
“appropriate” unit in which to bargain? An 
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NLRB ruling required a degree of accuracy 
that startled the union and freed the em. 
ployer of a refusal to bargain charge (Wash. 
ington Coca-Cola Bottling Works, Inc.), 

The union claimed that it represented a 
majority of the employer's “drivers apg 
driver-salesmen’’ and requested recognition, 
The company did not question the appropyi. 
ateness of the unit proposed but merely te. 
jected all requests for bargaining. The em. 
ployees went on strike and the union filed 
charges of refusal to bargain. 

The NLRB decided that the appropriate 
unit consisted of “driver-salesmen, full sery. 
ice drivers, cup route drivers, and salesmen. 
trainees.”” Although the union represented 39 
out of the 58 employees in this unit, the 
Board ruled that the unit in which bargaining 
was requested was substantially differen 
from the unit found appropriate and cop. 
cluded that a proper bargaining demand had 
never been made. The refusal-to-bargaia 
charge was dismissed and the striking em. 
ployees were denied reinstatement and back 
pay. 

The outstanding feature of the Board's de 
cision was that the omitted categories (full 
service drivers, cup route drivers and sales. 
men-trainees) were in training to be driver. 
salesmen and the Board deemed their omis. 
sion fatal, notwithstanding that a bargaining 
unit usually would include apprentices though 
not specifically stated in the demand for rec. 
ognition. 

The Board's strict view of the union's de. 
scription of the appropriate bargaining unit 
puts a union in something of a dilemma: (1) 
If it asks for an election after a refusal to 
bargain, it gives up the right to file refusal-to. 
bargain charges (the election petition is a 





concession that there is a legitimate repre. 
sentation question) ; (2) If it first files a re 
fusal-to-bargain charge and loses out as in 
this case, by the time an election is held it 
may have lost its majority through lapse of 
time and loss of prestige. 


@ Court decision—AFL-CIO Field Orga. 
izers’ Union asks NLRB for Taft Act election 
—The field organizers of AFL-CIO who have 
formed a union for the purposes of collective 
bargaining with AFL-CIO President Geom 
Meany, filed a petition with the Nation 
Labor Relations Board recently for a repre 
sentation election. 

There are about 200 organizers; they have 
named their union the Field Representatives 
Federation. The organization was begun last 
March. Representatives met with Meany i 
July, and apparently did not succeed in 
taining recognition in the absence of # 
NLRB certification. 

The Supreme Court ruled last May thet 
unions should be treated by NLRB as “et 
ployers” under the Act in connection wit 
matters affecting employees of a union. 

AFL-CIO organizers are stationed throug 
out the country and any Board election would 
have to be held on a national basis. 
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School trains gas technicians 





PRACTICAL TECHNOLOGY 


TECHNICAL DRAWING 
BLUEPRINT READING 


GAS FUEL 
TECHNOLOGY 
COURSE 


GENERAL SHEET METAL 
GENERAL METAL SHOP 


LEADERSHIP 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


THEORY OF GASES LP-GAS BULK PLANTS 
NATURAL GAS DISTRIBUTION 
| GAS CONTROLS —_ E MANAGEMENT 


LP-GAS _ CARBURETION 
Le APPLIANCES 





INDUSTRIAL _ GAS 


The above chart lists Gas Fuel Technology course outline; photos are of the school’s students 


odern technical development largely 

is the result of a team composed of 
(1) the professional engineer, (2) the 
engineering technician, and (3) the vo- 
ational specialist or craftsman. 

Each has an important place in the 
gas industry, especially today with 
America needing thousands of technical 
men to carry on in the development of 
our complex way of life. 

Every industry is seeking the profes- 
sional engineer and the gas industry is 
no exception. However, it should be 
pointed out that perhaps there are a 
great many jobs in our industry which 
could be done equally well by techni- 
dans who have specialized in gas train- 
ing. 

These men are the engineering tech- 
icans. They serve in the applied field 
of engineering and industry, and possess 
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much of the know-how of the engineer 
and the gas industry. They do not 
usually have the concentrated training 
in mathematics, physics and other sub- 
jects needed to derive the mathematical 
equations or chemical formulas; but 
they are well-grounded in the funda- 
mentals of these subjects so that they 
are capable of taking the plans of the 
engineer, scientist or inventor, and by 
the coordination of men, materials, and 
machines produce a finished product or 
job. 

Where do you find such men? The 
gas industry, including manufacturers, 
suppliers and distributors, now has 
available graduates from a course of 
study known as ‘Gas Fuel Technology” 
at the Southern Technical Institute in 
Chamblee, Georgia. The school is a 
unit of the engineering extension divi- 


sion of Georgia Institute of Technology. 
The course was planned by industry and 
educational leaders as a specialized, two- 
year technical institute curriculum, de- 
signed to fortify the entire gas industry. 

Established in 1949, it has been de- 
veloped with the aid and counsel of a 
committee appointed by the LP-Gas As- 
sociation, headed by Fred A. Rives of 
the Automatic Gas Company of Colum- 
bus, Georgia. The committee is still 
maintained by the LP-Gas Association 
with Mr. Rives at its head, functioning 
in an advisory capacity. 

Although the course of study was 
designed specifically for the LP-Gas in- 
dustry, several of its graduates have 
entered the natural and manufactured 
gas fields and some are with appliance 
manufacturers. 

The graduate is prepared to go directly 
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into a large and progressive utility as a 
foreman, supervisor, or assistant engi- 
neer. He will have a rounded scientific 
education which includes physics, math, 
drawing and English, thus enabling 
him to meet and solve the ever-rising 
new problems to be encountered in his 
work. In addition, he is taught special 
subjects such as chemistry, machine and 
metal shops, fuels and burners, gas 
equipment, refrigeration, welding, safety 
standards, supervisory training and busi- 
ness Management. 

The Southern Tech graduate, who re- 
ceives an Associate in Science degree 
at the successful conclusion of the two- 
year course, experiences actual study and 
witnesses on-the-job applications of the 
subject. He visits industrial installations 
and sees operations of all types. The 
future gas fuel technician sees during 
his training the laying of large natural 
gas lines and installation of meters, 
LP-Gas bulk plant operations and dis- 
tribution methods, all types of appliance 
installation and servicing, air condition- 
ing, and maintenance of shops and 
equipment. In general, he will absorb a 
part of the many industrial and educa- 
tional opportunities presented in a large 
urban area such as neighboring Atlanta. 

Actually, there are eight two-year 
technological courses offered. They are: 
building construction, civil, electrical, 
electronics and communications, gas 
fuel, heating and air conditioning, in- 
dustrial, and mechanical. 


The Technical Institute Committee of 
the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development recently defined a techni- 
cal institute such as that at Southern 
Tech. They said: 

“Technical institute programs are 
intermediate between the high school 
and vocational school on the one hand 
and the engineering college on the 
other. . . . The purpose is to prepare 
individuals for positions auxiliary to but 
not in the field to professional engineer- 
ing. Curricula are essentially technologi- 
cal in nature. They are based upon 
principles of science, require the use of 
mathematics beyond high school, and 
emphasize rational processes rather than 
rules of practice. Curricula are briefer, 
more intensive, and more specific in 
purpose than collegiate engineering cur- 
ricula, though they lie in the same 
general fields of industry and engineer- 
ing. Their aim is to prepare individuals 
or specific technical positions or lines of 
activity rather than for broad sectors of 
engineering practice. Training for ar- 
tisanship is not included within the 
scope of education of technical institute 
type.” 

There are 30 members on the staff at 
Southern Tech. Each was selected with 
emphasis on his educational background, 
which was prefaced by at least a four- 
year college degree. The staff was trained 
at three types of colleges: (1) Colleges 
training in subject specialities such as 
math, physics, and English, usually liberal 





arts colleges offering A.B. and B.S. de. 
grees; (2) Colleges prepared to trajg 
vocational teachers who teach shopwork 
and some technical specialties ; (3) Engi. 
neering colleges from which com 
teachers of the technical subjects mog 
closely related to the engineering field 
such as mechanics and thermodynamics 

In addition to many shops and labs 
such as machine, welding, general metal 
sheet metal, refrigeration, chemistry and 
physics, there are two small and one 
large specialized gas fuel laboratories 
This makes possible testing, experimeg. 
tation, installation and operation of 
every type of equipment using gas. 

In the labs the men are taught the 
proper methods of installation and Oper. 
ation of every type of gas home ap. 
appliance. They study industrial needs 
for both heating and cooling. Both 
natural gas and LP-Gas are available fo 
use in study. 

Successful graduates of the gas fuel 
technology course are now employed by 
engineering offices, producers and dis 
tributors of gas, manufacturers and dis. 
tributors of appliances and equipment 
and in the operations of retail marketers 

A number of leading gas companies 
now include Southern Tech on their 














recruiting schedules. Gas utilities, hard. 
pressed for a sufficient number of pro- 
fessional engineers on their staffs, would 
do well to investigate the possibility of 
augmenting their staffs with engineering 
technicians. 














Meet your 
Association staff 





Thomas J. Shanley 


In a recent Broadway satire, an 
actor wandered around a half-clut- 
tered stage, poking his head into 
every nook and cranny. When asked 


“| 


what he was doing, he replied 
have a solution, and I’m searching 
for the problem.” Satire or not, there 
are always those with questions and 
those with answers, and getting them 
together is a demanding job. 

It’s a job that demands diplomacy 
and know-how of the subject—and 
when the subject is accounting, 
A. G. A.’s Tom Shanley is the man to 
see. Mr. Shanley’s office is a center of 
information for accounting men who 
want to write reports, read reports, 
supply data, request data, introduce 
new procedures, try out new proce- 
dures, and so forth. It is also a center 
of activity for accounting committees, 
of which he is the secretary. 

As secretary of over twenty com- 
mittees and their numerous subcom- 
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mittees, he travels as much as one. 
third of the year, to cities and towns 
across the country. His favorite travel, 
though, is undoubtedly summer vaco- 
tion travel, to his favorite area, Cape 
Cod. There, accompanied by his wife, 
son, daughter, and collie, he enjoys 
and excels in his favorite spor- 
horseback riding. During the winter, 
his favorite pastimes are bowling and 
cub scouting. 

Mr. Shanley has been with A. G.A 
since 1934, when he became a so 
tistical clerk following studies at @ 
lumbia University. After several pro 
motions in the Bureau of Statistics, he 
became assistant secretary of the Ac 
counting Section in 1947. 

He has been secretary of this Se 
tion since 1948. Duties? That muli- 
tude of unrelated tasks which can be 
accounted for in anyone’s set of boos 
under Making Life Simpler for Utiliy 
Accounting Personnel. 
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Colgate contest draws thousands 





he nation-wide $216,000 “Happy 

Cleaning, Happy Washday” contest 
sponsored earlier this year by the Col- 
gate-Palmolive Company and the Amer- 
ican Gas Association is over and 201 
prize winners are the richer for partici- 
pating. 

A top award of $15,000 cash plus a 
New Freedom gas laundry was awarded 
to Mrs. D. E. James of Chevy Chase, 
Maryland. The winner's entry was chosen 
from among thousands entered. Con- 
testants were asked to complete in 25 
words or less the statement, “I like 
(choice of Colgate-Palmolive product) 
because. . . . Mrs. James’ New Free- 
dom Laundry consisted of a Philco- 
Bendix Duomatic washer-dryer, a Ruud 
automatic water heater, Mutschler cabi- 
nets with a sink and two automatic 
built-in Caloric burners. Reuben H. 
Donnelley was the judging agency. 

Colgate-Palmolive spent $713,000 in 
advertising for the contest, the bulk of 
which went to Parade, American W eekly, 
and major network television. 

The contest was a four-way coopera- 
tive effort among A. G. A., Colgate- 
Palmolive, the nation’s participating gas 
utilities and appliance manufacturers. 
Manufacturers contributed their prod- 
ucts as prizes to participating utilities. 

Appliance manufacturers taking part 
induded the following: Whirlpool- 
Seeger Corp., Caloric Appliance Corp., 
Easy Washing Machine, Philco-Bendix 
Corp., Cribben & Sexton Co., Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., M. M. Hedges 
Manufacturing Co., Bryant Manufactur- 
ing Co., John Wood Co., The Cleveland 
Heater Co., The Hotstream Heater Co., 
Ruud Manufacturing Co., Lovekin Wa- 
ter Heater Co., A. O. Smith Corp., Clay- 
ton and Lambert Manufacturing Co., 
Bastain-Morley Co., Inc., Mission Ap- 
pliance Corp., Combustion Engineering, 
Inc., Day and Night Division of Carrier 
Corp., American Standard, Toledo Desk 
and Fixtures, Mutschler Brothers Co., 
Nevamar Carefree Kitchens, and York- 
towne Kitchens. 
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The grand winner, Mrs. D. E. James of Chevy Chase, Maryland, receives a 
$15,000 from Congressman Hyde (Md.). Others are Gerald Mullins (L) of 
A. G. A., and Leo M. Finkel, district manager for Colgate-Palmolive Company 
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Mrs. Marvin Wallace and daughters Diane (I.) and Claudia inspect built-in 
gas burners which were part of the multi-prize she won in the contest. Mrs. 
Wallace was one of 201 winners in the Colgate-Palmolive national event 





A.G.A. tlipchart program 
alds safety education 








graphic new approach to safety 

education in the gas industry has 
been taken by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation with the publication of a nine- 
part safety flipchart program an- 
nounced Sept. 18 at the ninth annual 
A. G. A. Accident Prevention Confer- 
ence in St. Louis. 

Prepared by the A. G. A. Accident 
Prevention Committee in cooperation 
with the National Safety Council, the 
flipcharts have been designed for use 
as a complete safety program or as 
supplemental material for safety pro- 
grams already in operation. 

They are intended to help the fore- 
men and supervisors do a top-notch 
job of “selling” safety to employees. 
Use of the flipcharts should increase 
the effectiveness of the foreman’s 
safety efforts so that he can increase 
the efficiency of the operation he 
supervises. 

Each of the nine safety flipcharts in- 
cludes 12 pages of simple narrative 
text and colorful cartoon-type illustra- 
tions dealing with accident prevention in 
the gas industry, which has improved 
its safety record annually for the past 
nine years. 

C. R. Williams, safety director, The 
Gas Service Company of Kansas City, 
Missouri, and chairman, the A. G. A. 
Educational Subcommittee, summarized 
the nine flipcharts as follows: 


1. Accidents Don’t Just Happen— 
discusses most frequent types of gas 
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industry accidents and how they can be 
prevented. 

2. Lifting Safety—teaches efficient 
and safe procedures for lifting, han- 
dling and carrying typical gas industry 
materials. 

3. Facts on Falls—shows how to 
prevent falls and discourages use of 
makeshift equipment and horseplay. 

4. Hand Tool Safety—explains how 
to avoid hand and finger injuries from 
hammers, wrenches, chisels, knives, 
files and screwdrivers. 

5. Excavating Equipment—empha- 
sizes suggested safe practices in operat- 
ing or working around various types 
of excavating equipment used in the 
gas industry. 

6. Backing Can Be Safe—explains 
when and why gas industry motor 
vehicle drivers should avoid unneces- 
sary backing. Covers hazards to look 
for, how to back safely, and safe back- 
ing speeds. 

7. Aw—It’s Nothing !—advises em- 
ployees how to protect themselves 
from infection. 

8. Fire Hazard Control—explains 
how fires can be prevented, discusses 
ignition sources and their control. 

9. Safety Begins at Home—points 
out ways to help stop the off-the-job 
accident toll, at home, in recreation, 
and in traffic. 


The complete safety flipchart kit, in- 
cluding an easel for presentation dis- 
play, is available from the American 
Gas Association. 


Safety Flipchart No.1 
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Prepared by A.G.A. Bureau of Statistics 


G* utility and pipeline industry con- 
struction expenditures during the 
first half of 1957 totaled $1,254 mil- 
lion, up 43.5 per cent over expendi- 
tures of $874 million in the first half 
of 1956. Expenditures for the con- 
struction of new facilities and the ex- 
tension of existing plant during the 
second quarter of this year hit $520 
million. This was 35.8 per cent higher 
than expenditures made in the second 
quarter of last year and 46.8 per cent 
higher than first quarter 1957 expendi- 
tures. 

Preliminary third and fourth quar- 
ter 1957 construction expenditures are 
budgeted in the amounts of $658 mil- 
lion and $596 million respectively. The 
total of 1957 estimated construction 
expenditures is $2,123 million, up con- 
siderably from the $1,552 million 
spent during 1956. 

Total operating revenues of the gas 
utility and pipeline industry (including 
both pipeline sales for resale and dis- 
tribution company sales to ultimate 
consumers) reached $6,051 million for 
the 12-month period ending June 30, 
1957. This is an increase of 6.2 per 
cent above the same cumulative period 
of last year. 

Total operating expenses increased 
at a much higher rate and thus affected 
the net income adversely. Net income 
during this period was $618 million, 
down slightly from the net of $619 
million recorded for the 12 months 
ending June 30, 1956. The increased 
costs of labor and purchased gas and 
the inability to pass these higher costs 
on to the consumer because of the reg- 
ulatory lag in rate case proceedings 
have been accounting for the 9.2 per 
cent increase in total operating ex- 
penses. 

Total sales of the gas utility and 


(Continued on page 35) 
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GAS INDUSTRY INCOME STATEMENT 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
(REFERS TO ALL DISTRIBUTING UTILITIES AND PIPELINE COMPANIES) 


Total operating revenues 
Operating expenses—operations 
Operating exp 
Operating expenses—total 





tenance 


Depreciation, retirements, depletion, 
amortization, etc. 
Federal income taxes 
All other taxes 
Total taxes 
Total operating revenue deductions 
Net operating revenues 
Other income 
Gross income 
Interest on long-term debt 
Other income deductions 
Total income deductions 
Net income 


TOTAL INDUSTRY 


Twelve Months 
Ending June 30 


1957 


$6,051 
3,884 
216 
4,100 


416 
428 
310 
738 
5,254 
797 
64 
861 
238 
5 
243 
618 


Per Cent 


1956 Change 


~ 
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NATURAL GAS 
Twelve Months 


Ending 


1957 


June 30 


1956 





$5,698 
3,564 
194 
3,758 


+ 62 
+ 9.0 
+113 
+ 9.1 


381 
503 
266 
769 
4,908 
790 
48 


+ 9.2 
—14.9 
+165 
— 40 
+ 7.0 
+ 09 
+33.3 
838 + 2.7 
212 +123 

7 —28.6 
219 +11.0 
619 —0.2 


SALES OF GAS AND ELECTRIC 
RESIDENTIAL APPLIANCES DURING AUGUST 1957 


(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 


August 


July 


$5,662 
3,634 
202 
3,836 


388 
409 
284 
693 
4,917 
745 
64 
809 
223 
5 
228 
581 


$5,271 
3,295 
179 
3,474 


354 
467 
248 
715 
4,543 
728 
41 
769 
196 
6 
202 
567 


Per Cent 
Change 
+ 7.4 

+103 

+128 

+104 


+ 96 
—12.4 
+145 
~= 
+ 82 
+ 23 
+56.1 
+ 52 
+13.8 
—167 
+129 
+ 23 


First Seven Months 
Ending July 31 





Units 


Per Cent 
Change 


Per Cent 


Units Change 


Units 


Per Cent 
Change 





RANGES (including built-ins) 


Gas 
Electric 


183,000 


n.d. 


WATER HEATERS 


Gas 
Electric 


206,800 


GAS HEATING 


Furnaces 
Boilers 
Conversion Burners 


OIL-FIRED BURNER 
Installations 


DRYERS 


Gas 
Electric 


— 98 


—13.5 
—27.0 


137,400 
88,700 


192,500 
64,000 


60,000 
9,300 
14,500 


54,403 


18,350 
51,670 


—25.9 
—44.3 


1, 


1, 


108,300 
808,400 


524,700 
456,700 


364,900 
46,000 
64,800 


284,678 


159,970 
374,050 


—112 
—20.1 


—140 
—90.5 
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—44 
+ 60 
—28 


—128 


—140 
—305 
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The Lake Shore Gas Company rises 
in mighty effort to equalize its competition 


A small utility in a comeback 





By ROBERT H. WILLIS 


Vice-President and General Manager 


The Lake Shore Gas Company 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


magine your service area without a 
single gas appliance dealer, and over 
100 aggressive electric dealers backed by 
a strong electric utility promotion. This 
situation is not the result of a gas man’s 
nightmare, but is a reasonable descrip- 
tion of the problem faced by The Lake 
Shore Gas Company five years ago. 

We serve a highly industrialized area 
of northeast Ohio, stretching east from 
Cleveland along the southern shore of 
lake Erie to the Pennsylvania line. The 
atea has a population of about 100,000. 
Ashtabula, Conneaut and Geneva are 
the principal cities. 

The area includes two of the largest 
ore receiving ports on the Great Lakes. 
It has shown consistent growth since 
1938, and is fast becoming one of the 
country’s major chemical centers. Elec- 
ttic service is provided by The Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Company, 
which also serves the greater Cleveland 
area. 
After a local natural gas supply was 
depleted 30 years ago, our company did 
the unusual when it converted from nat- 
ural to manufactured gas. Our source of 
fuel for 25 years was coke oven gas 
fom a local chemical plant. The quan- 
tity was inadequate and the quality poor. 

However, the company maintained a 
high saturation of all gas appliances for 
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the next 10 years, through aggressive 
sales promotion. This trend continued 
until 1937, when our electric competi- 
tion launched a strong appliance promo- 
tion program working through dealers 
without merchandising any appliances 
itself. 

There was little we could do. Restric- 
tions on the use of gas were in effect as 
demand exceeded the supply of coke 
oven gas. A blue-gas machine and pro- 
pane-air plant was built, and its product 
mixed with the coke oven gas. This was 
a costly operation and the resulting fuel 
was of exceedingly poor quality, re- 
flected in poor service at the burner tip. 

We thus faced a period of declining 
customer acceptance and of severe limi- 
tations on promotion funds, at a time 
when the electric opposition was build- 
ing up its promotion pressure year af- 
ter year. 

The result was that by the time na- 
tural gas from the Southwest arrived in 
late 1952, we had only half of the range 
and water heating load. Only 314 per 
cent of our customers heated with gas, 
and refrigerator saturation was a bare 
4 per cent. There was practically no 
dryer or incinerator load. 

We also faced a rate problem. Our 
service area is surrounded by gas sys- 
tems which have supplied natural gas 
continuously for over 50 years at rates 
among the lowest in the country. With 
limited saturation and new facilities, our 
rates to customers obviously had to be 
substantially higher until our growth 
caught up. 


Even though we reduced rates with 
the arrival of natural gas, to pass along 
the entire savings to our customers, our 
rates were still approximately double 
those in Cleveland. 

Many of the people in our area have 
moved there from neighboring cities 
with extremely low gas rates, and a few 
municipal officials did everything in 
their power to make gas rates an issue. 
The fact that our rates were extremely 
competitive in terms of other fuels was 
largely ignored. 

We had more problems with a 10 
per cent rate cut than most utilities have 
with a 10 per cent increase, but to cut 
rates further would have prevented us 
from promoting, expanding, improving 
service, building new plants, or raising 
the capital needed for all these under- 
takings which benefit the customer and 
hold the line on rates in the long run. 

This was the backdrop in 1953 as 
we faced the future with an adequate 
supply of gas for the first time in sev- 
eral decades. In a sentence, we had to 
start from scratch. 

Our first job was to improve our serv- 
ice. We enlarged our service force, 
added to our automotive equipment, put 
servicemen and meter readers in uni- 
form, and improved the quality of our 
program of free service. Standards for 
appliance installations were strength- 
ened, and we began inspecting all heat- 
ing and water heating installations. 

At the same time we inaugurated an 
aggressive public relations program 
through every medium available. Al- 
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though I could describe this program in 
some detail, I mention it here only for 
background in relation to our dealer 
sales program. It has had a bearing on 
whatever success we have experienced in 
our dealer relations. 

The gas company, through three re- 
tail outlets, was the only gas appliance 
sales organization in the area. We were 
in competition with over 100 aggressive 
electric dealers who were provided with 
every sales support imaginable—sales- 
men’s bonuses, cooperative advertising 
by the electric ¢ompany and by manu- 
facturers, an electric dealer contact force 
of one man for every 20 dealers, pro- 
motion literature, display material, news- 
paper and radio advertising by the car- 
load. 

We first found out all the facts about 
this electric utility program, and sought 
to analyze our own shortcomings. We 
had meetings with small groups of 
plumbers, heating dealers, and electric 
appliance dealers who had a gas poten- 
tial, to seek a complete understanding of 
their views about our company, our own 
merchandising program, the benefits 
provided by our electrical competitor's 
dealer program, and the things expected 
of us. 

The first answer was always that as 
long as we remained in the merchandis- 
ing business we could expect no dealer 
cooperation. We thoroughly considered 
this point of view, but determined to 
follow the middle course of remaining 
in the appliance business ourselves but 
attempting to stimulate dealer activity. 
Had we discontinued appliance mer- 
chandising at that time, we would have 
done so in a vacuum and placed our- 
selves at the complete mercy of a com- 
peting electric utility. 

However, we found most of the 
dealers to be reasonable, and to be in- 
terested in one of life’s more interesting 
topics . . . money. We pointed out 
that we would like nothing better than 
to have dealers put us out of the ap- 
pliance business, but that someone had 
to take over the job first. We also 
showed them that they were missing out 
on a major new sales potential. 

In January of 1954, we held our first 
dinner meeting with 50 carefully se- 
lected potential gas appliance dealers 
and launched a new dealer relations pro- 
gram. Recognizing that dealers are mo- 
tivated by dollars rather than a crusad- 
ing spirit for any one fuel or utility, our 
program was soundly based on dollars 
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and was labeled, ‘““A New Era and New 
Dollars for Gas Equipment Dealers.” 
Our program embodied 10 major 
points : 


1. Announced a cooperative finance 
plan, whereby a group of banks would 
finance dealer paper on the same terms 
—both time and rate—as company 
dealer paper. We agreed to collect pay- 
ments on the customer’s monthly gas 
bill, and to forward them to the banks. 

2. Provided direct bonus payments 
to dealers’ salesmen for each gas ap- 
pliance sale verified by a postcard re- 
port to our dealer representative and an 
inspection by the company. These bo- 
nuses were $20 for an automatic match- 
less range, $10 for non-matchless range, 
$7.50 bonus on a 30-gallon water heater 
and $10 on a 40-gallon heater during 
campaigns in February, March, Septem- 
ber, and October. We had no bonus for 
clothes dryers, incinerators, heating or 
air conditioning equipment, but this 
year we began a $5 bonus on clothes 
dryers during spring and fall promo- 
tions. 

3. Inaugurated a water heater rental 
program in which the dealer partici- 
pated. We paid the dealer a fee of $15 
per 30-gallon heater and $17.50 per 40- 
gallon heater rented, and another $25 
if he installed the heater in accord with 
the program. This program was de- 
signed to acquaint customers with the 
fact that gas would heat their water at 
Y% the cost of electricity. Believe it or 
not, few customers realize this. 

4. Started a dealer cooperative adver- 
tising program, assisted in preparation 
of copy and paid 40 per cent of all 
costs. All of this cooperative advertising 
was arranged during promotions and 
each of the ads contained cooperative 
advertising identifications for each ap- 
pliance. We sought dealer cooperative 
advertising support from gas appliance 
manufacturers and distributors to sup- 
plement this program. 

5. Undertook institutional advertising 
on a large scale as the backdrop for 
these dealer activities, refraining in this 
advertising from promoting appliances 
sold by the company. In fact, a number 
of ads have featured the names of all 
dealers who promote the particular ap- 
pliance being pushed. Campaigns were 
coordinated with the A. G. A. program 
and supplemented by outdoor and the- 
ater advertising, service truck posters, 


office window displays, publicity and 


news releases, movies and talks at every 
opportunity, and an employee training 
program. 

6. Provided free gas appliance instal. 
lation in the homes of dealer salesmen, 
free gas installations for dealer flog 
displays, free demonstrations by oy 
home service department in deale 
stores, free window and floor display 
and promotional literature, free follow 
up by a home service representative op 
every dealer appliance sale, and we took 
over all appliance service after the sale 

7. Offered training courses for dealer 
salesmen, calling in manufacturers’ fep. 
resentatives and service people as well 
as using our own sales organization. We 
contacted manufacturers of every type of 
appliance to arrange for new franchise 
with dealers and to achieve maximugy 
support in original merchandise stock 
advertising support, training, and com 
plete liaison. 

8. Attempted to provide installation 
service on a fixed pricing schedule fo 
any dealer who had no _ installation 
crews of his own. These schedules prob- 
ably did not completely cover our cost 
and have been changed from time to 
time with the rising cost of wages and 
materials. However, we are able at all 
times to keep dealers advised in advance 
about the cost of installing each appl 
ance, so they can include this in the 
sales price in quoting ‘‘an exact price to 
the customer.” 

9. Our program includes many mis- 
cellaneous activities, and has been te 
vised slightly from time to time to im- 
prove its operation and to hit hard 
where weaknesses were found. For in- 
stance, we arranged a cooperative TV 
weather program in which dealers have 
participated. We have had specific cam 
paigns with bonuses for replacement of 
electric water heaters as well as waltt 
heater campaigns with trade-in allow 
ances by the company for electric wattt 
heaters. We have inaugurated dryer pe 
motions. 

10. Most important of all, we orgat- 
ized a separate division of our sales de 
partment with the prime responsibiliiy 
of carrying on continuing daily contac 
with all dealers. We have since added 
personnel to this department and expet 
it to expand again. 


After hearing about all of these grat 
diose plans, you may wonder just how 


much the cost is . . . or would be ia 
(Continued on page 26) 
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t the turn of the century, Elegance 
wasn’t the name of a perfume—it 
was a way of life. Across the continent, 
tall, stately homes surrounded by care- 
fully tended gardens glowed under gas- 
lighting. 

It may be a desire to regain the ele- 
gance of the good old days. It may be a 
desire for distinction. But whatever it is, 
homeowners are now discovering that 
the radiant glow of gas light enhances 
their modern low-slung homes even 
more than it enhanced the lofty homes 
of a half-century ago. 

From the viewpoint of the home- 
owner, the outdoor gas lamp is both 
attractive and functional. From the view- 
point of the gas industry, it is not only 
attractive and functional, but important 
—and for four good reasons. 

First, it rates as a Number One adver- 
tising tool. A gas lamp glowing in the 
dusk or dark spells out G-A-S more ef- 
fectively than a sign ten feet square. 

Second, it is an ideal sales premium— 
a premium that spurs sales of larger ap- 
pliances and sells gas. 

Third, it is a base load appliance 
which consumes as much gas as the av- 
erage domestic range. And unlike other 
appliances, it can often be sold in large 
quantities. A Southern Union Gas sales- 
man, for instance, recently sold 35 
Moonglow gas lamps—the equivalent of 
35 ranges—to the Robin Hood Inn in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

And fourth, it is easy to sell. Once a 
gas lamp has been installed in an area, 
customers—both residential and com- 
mercial—ask for similar lamps. Cities 
that have discontinued gas lighting find 
that customer demand for old street 
lamps far exceeds the supply. 

A recent issue of Greater Pittsburgh, 
publication of the Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce, quotes R. T. McCrum, 
supervisor of commercial sales for Equi- 
table Gas Company, as saying that 75 
of the antique gas lamps formerly in 
use on Pittsburgh streets have now been 
located and are again in service through- 
out the Greater Pittsburgh area. Mr. Mc- 
Crum, whose company is now market- 
ing antique street lamps, added ‘‘Local 
and national demand is so high that the 
utility is tapping European sources for 
possible suppliers to meet the demand.” 

Greater Pittsburgh also reports that 
13 residents in one area of that city have 
formed an association to maintain the 
gas street lamps in front of their homes. 

Similarly, a special effort has been 


made by one homeowner to maintain 
the two last gas street lamps in New 
York City. They are situated on Mac- 
dougal Alley in Manhattan’s Greenwich 
Village, and for years the gas bill has 
been footed, oddly enough, by the Con- 
solidated Edison Company. “It’s pure 
sentiment,” a Con Edison representative 
said in a newspaper interview. “Just one 
of those things that a big company does 
for old sake’s sake.” 

A Con Edison surprise encounter with 
gas lighting occurred just a few years 
ago. Con Edison servicemen entering 
an old (circa 1880) brownstone house 
in New York City to convert appliances 
to natural gas came upon an astonishing 
scene. Above the massive balustrade 
hung a gas lamp of amber-tinted crystal. 
Suspended from the lofty ceilings of the 
downstairs parlors were chandeliers of 
intricately wrought brass. Each embodied 
eighteen miniature candles surmounted 
by gas jets. The fixtures in the dining 
room and bedrooms were petal-shaped 
globes of white glass. A Welsbach lamp, 
with green shade, adorned the writing 
table in the back parlor. These gas lights 
comprised the only artificial lighting in 
the house. 

The master of the house, a 69-year-old 
lawyer, was offered recommendations on 
changing the lighting. He nodded po- 
litely. “Gaslight,” he said, “is soft and 
relaxing. And for reading, or playing 
Scrabble or gin rummy, a Welsbach 
burner is good enough for anybody.” 

The workmen then matter-of-factly 
converted the lighting fixtures to natural 
gas along with the kitchen range, in 
the only gaslit house in the heart of 
New York City. 

Although gaslit interiors are rare, 
there are some—usually restaurants, less 
frequently homes—sprinkled across the 
country. The main supplier for indoor 
gas lighting is the General Gas Light 
Company, 202 North Park Avenue, Kal- 
amazoo 11, Michigan, while the main 
supplier for gas street lamps is Welsbach 
Corporation, 1500 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

The leader in the manufacture of the 
more common gas lights—the lamppost 
type—is the Moonglow Gas Light Com- 
pany. Moonglow recently reported this 
incident, which occurred during the 
reign of hurricane Audrey. 

All electricity in the area around Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, failed, but fortu- 
nately the Lake Charles office of the 
United Gas Corporation was able to 
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operate all night by using a live Moon- 
glow demonstrator. This is particularly 
noteworthy because all the windows in 
the building had been blown out and the 
adjacent power lines were down. The in- 
cident has prompted A. D. Harper, dis- 
trict sales manager of that United Gas 
office, to consider promoting Moonglow 
gas lamps as emergency lighting. 

Gas for emergency lighting has also 
been given consideration in another sec- 
tion of the globe. A year ago, when gas 
lighting was discontinued on Paris’ 








Champs Elysees, a column in the New 
York Herald Tribune had this to report: 
“In the event of a power failure—no 
rare occurrence in Paris—the old Napo- 
leon III still gracefully lining the curb 
will glimmer on.” 

Emergency, elegance, or nostalgia— 
whatever the reason, the homeowner en- 
joys having a gas lamp illuminating the 
entrance to his home, and gas companies 
should make the most of this desire. 
Keeping a supply in stock would cer- 
tainly be called for. 








Moonglow Gas Light Company offers 
the following special prices to gas com. 
panies, and all gas industry employees, 

Flame type (warm, dancing flame); 
Price to utilities, $19.85, and suggested 
list price, $26.45. Mantle type (brighter, 
steady light): Price to utilities, $24.99, 
and suggested list price, $33.20. The 
price to utilities is reduced by five per 
cent when quantities of fifteen or more 
are purchased. For further details, cop. 
tact the company at 151 Arvin Drive 
San Antonio 9, Texas. 








Utility in comeback___ 


(Continued from page 24) 


terms of your own operations. 

Some of the costs are intangible and 
probably do not fall under sales promo- 
tion in any uniform system of accounts. 
However, most of the projects fall un- 
der sales expense, and an adequate com- 
parison can be provided in terms of cost 
per customer. 

Our sales promotion expenses averaged 
$2.62 per meter in our last year with 
manufactured gas. They totalled $4.21 
per meter in the first year of our new 
dealer program, and reached $6.27 per 
meter last year. The dealer program 
thus has cost us about $3.65 a customer 
in additional sales promotion expenses. 

However, this is more than offset by 
the increase in revenue, and sales pro- 
motion is now a smaller expense than 
ever before when measured as a percent- 
age of revenue. 

Our sales promotion expenses were 
3.8 per cent of revenues in our last year 
with manufactured gas. The figure rose 
to 4.7 per cent in the first year of our 
dealer program. Then it began to fall, 
even though the dollar volume of ex- 
penses has increased materially year by 
year. In 1956, our promotion expenses 
were down to 334 per cent of sales, or 
less than in our last year with manu- 
factured gas. 

We hold annual seminars during 
which the key personnel of each major 
department analyze progress in the most 
recent five years and discuss plans for 
the next five, based on this analysis. 

Certain facts stand out to provide 
some measure of the program’s results, 
although it should be emphasized that 
these facts at the same time measure the 
company’s total program for promotion 
and growth. These facts indicate that 
the results have been most significant, 
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benefiting the company and its customers 
alike. 

With an increasing dollar volume of 
sales promotion expense each year, the 
over-all percentage of revenue allocated 
to such expense can decline only if sales 
expand rapidly. Total therm sales of gas 
by our company in 1956 were 514, times 
what they were in 1952, our last year 
with manufactured gas. Residential and 
commercial sales have tripled. Our 
growth has been rapid by any standards, 
and that our sales executives feel the 
dealer program has had a major impact 
on this growth. 

Instead of being a burden on the cus- 
tomer, the sales promotion program has 
been one of his best friends. Revenues 
per heat unit from residential customers 
have declined 33 per cent, falling from 
23 cents a therm in 1952 to 15 cents in 
1956. Commercial prices per therm have 
declined 22 per cent in the same period. 

Part of this is due to lower unit rates 
for customers using additional gas as 
they add new appliances, particularly 
heating. Part is due to two rate cuts in 
addition to the one effective with the 
introduction of natural gas. With the 
rising expenses in all phases of utility 
operation during recent years, rate cuts 
obviously can result only from major in- 
creases in sales. 

Another yardstick for measurement 
of success is the reaction of our com- 
petitors. I have previously mentioned 
that our electrical competitor had one 
dealer relations representative for each 
20 dealers when we started our pro- 
gram. It now has one for every 4 deal- 
ers. In fact, the whole Eastern Division 
sales organization of the Cleveland II- 
luminating Company was completely re- 
shuffled last year to combat our program. 

Specific details on the actual number 
of gas appliances demonstrate not only 
the effectiveness of our program, but 
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also the long road we have yet to travel, 

In the last year of manufactured gas | 
appliance sales by dealers were so fey 
that for all practical purposes we may 
say there were no dealer appliance sales 
Our own company merchandise sale 
per thousand customers were as follows: | 
ranges 10.4, water heaters 25.2, clothes 
driers 1.8, incinerators 1.6, house heat. 
ing equipment 18.5 (impact of impend- 
ing natural gas), Servel refrigeratoy 
1.8. 

Five years later company appliang 
sales per thousand customers she 
the following results: ranges 13.6, wall 
heaters 16.0 sold and 32.4 rented orf 
tal company water heaters 48.4, dig 
6.6, incinerators 4.8, Servels 2.5, he 
ing 26. 

While company merchandise sal 
were thus doubling or tripling, deal 
sales changed from none in 1952 to 
following per thousand customers | 
1956: ranges 14.1, water heater § 
and rentals 46.6, driers 3.5, incineralt 
3.6, Servels 0, heating 68.5. 

Range sales have increased 166 
cent; water heater sales and rentals’ 
per cent; driers 461 per cent; ind 
ators 425 per cent; house heating) 
per cent; and Servels 39 per cent.§ 
growth in the number of appliane 
our lines would obviously have beet 
possible without substantial salem 
dealers and cooperation from & 
However, the degree of success s0 ll 
indicates that our program is headed 0 
the right direction and when expandel 
in future years will provide gas wil 
its proper share of our market. 

The single most disappointing asptt 
of our cooperative dealer program hs 
been the apathy of some range mail 
facturers and the lack of follow throug 
by their sales representatives. We unde 
stood and sympathized with many 0 

(Continued on page 30) 
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By J. H. PURDY 


Manager, Customer Relations 
Baltimore Gas and Electric 
Company 
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he nationwide spread of natural gas 

has introduced millions of people to 
this fuel. New suburban developments, 
many featuring pre-fabricated houses 
which go up almost overnight, have 
given a new urgency to the expansion of 
distribution systems. New automatic gas 
ranges that think for themselves have 
created new servicing needs. 

Thus, in an industry on the march, 
new conditions require a new look at 
policies, procedures and practices. Other- 
wise, things may go wrong and custom- 
ers may begin to think unfavorably of 
“the gas company.” When customers 
have decided they don’t like a gas com- 
pany, it may be too late for the usual 
remedial measures. For this reason a 
company taking a new look at itself 
should not be seeking a better remedy 
to be applied after things have gone 
wrong but rather an inoculation for a 
complaint preventive. 

Many causes of complaints can be 
eliminated when the company finds out 
what the customers dislike. This infor- 
mation can be obtained in at least two 
ways: one is the now familiar “survey 
in depth” which, properly conducted, 
tells why as well as what; the other is 
a scientific sampling and analysis of calls 
to the company to pinpoint the reason 
for the call and provide a basis for a 
study of what the company would have 
to do to make that call unnecessary. 

After the areas of customer dissatis- 
faction are found, the company then 
knows what policies, practices and pro- 
cedures may need revising. This exami- 
nation can be made by a committee of 
top supervisors of departments whose 
work most directly affects customer serv- 
ice. In a typical, medium-sized gas com- 
pany, such supervisors might be those 
having to do with appliance service, ap- 
pliance sales, commercial and industrial 
utilization, distribution (including main 
construction and meter installation), 
rights-of-way, bookkeeping and customer 
relations. 

Some companies already have such a 
standing committee responsible for co- 
ordinating activities of the various serv- 
ice departments and determining service 
policies. A committee in being has a 
great advantage over a newly created 
committee for its members are accus- 
tomed to meeting regularly and working 
together. The job, however, is big 
enough and important enough to war- 
rant risking the early friction and pro- 
vincial thinking which may appear in a 


group set up for this inquiry alone. 

If possible, the chairman should have 
no special cause to advance except that 
of the best service which is consistent 
with the balanced interests of employees, 
customers and investors. At the commit- 
tee’s first meeting he must make sure 
that all members understand thoroughly 
the purposes and responsibilities of the 
group. It might be helpful for the chair- 
man to obtain a “commission” from 
management. Such a document might 
read: 

“I am confident that all of our people 
wish to give our customers the best pos- 
sible service consistent with reasonable 
costs. 

“For this reason a customer service 
committee has been formed and _ its 
members have been requested to develop 
information which will disclose areas in 
which we are falling short of our ob- 
jectives. 

“I assume that our department heads 
would welcome such information with 
respect to their operations. 

“I would expect, in perhaps a ma- 
jority of instances, where the informa- 
tion discloses we are falling short of our 
objectives, that a company policy or pro- 
cedure is the basic reason. Management 
expects these policies or procedures to 
be brought to its attention even though 
it may have suggested or approved 
them.” 

(Signed) President. 


A commission of this type makes it 
clear that the committee is expected to 
dig deep and range far, that there are no 
sacred cow policies, and that manage- 
ment recognizes the company is not per- 
fect and wants to know what the im- 
perfections are. This attitude should 
encourage creative suggestions and les- 
sen the normal tendency to defend the 
status quo. 

Furthermore, getting the supervisors 
involved to make an objective examina- 
tion and later having the organization 
catty out effectively new ways of doing 
things is likely to be really successful 
only when everyone is keenly aware that 
management will not settle for less than 
good service to customers. Indeed, that 
awareness will do more to spur depart- 
ment heads and sub-department heads 
to work vigorously and effectively on 
preventive measures than any other de- 
vice. 

After the committee’s assignment is 
understood, the next step is to have each 
committeeman list the trouble spots. 
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easier 


Problems once set down are 
solved. This is especially true of a com- 
mand performance when it is known 
that someone with the power to act is 
ready, even eager, to know what the 
problems are. 

Each committee member should be 
asked to list the company policies and 
the practices or performance of other 
departments which affect the kind of 
service his department is able to give. 
He should also list the practices, pro- 
cedures or problems in his own depart- 
ment that result in service of lower 
quality than he would like it to be. 

There will be no difficulty in getting 
a critical appraisal of an operating de- 
partment or a credit department from 
a sales department and, of course, vice 
versa. The look each committee member 
takes at his own operations will produce 
some useful cross checks even though the 
beam may loom smaller than the mote. 

If a conscientious job is done a con- 
sensus of the various lists will confirm 
to the committeemen the information 
developed by opinion surveys or the 
sampling method mentioned earlier, and 
point toward the troublesome areas 
which need further exploration. These 
areas are most likely to be: delay in 
physically getting service to customers, 
quality of service (e.g. gum or naphtha- 
lene problems—manufactured gas com- 
panies ; combustion characteristics where 
high Btu oil gas supplements natural 
gas—mixed gas companies; main leaks 
—straight natural gas companies which 
formerly distributed manufactured gas), 
quality of appliance repairs or adjust- 
ments, delay or error in processing cus- 
tomers’ accounts, a tough credit stance 
and the like. 

Each of these areas should be assigned 
to a task force—a subcommittee of the 
customer service committee with author- 
ity to enlist such other help as it may 
need to carry through its inquiry. The 
task force should be asked to answer 
these questions concerning preventive 
measures in the area it is investigating: 


1. What preventive measures are now 
being exercised ? 

2. What measures will be necessary 
to eliminate sources of undesirable situ- 
ations ? 

3. What measures do you recom- 
mend ? 

4. What will be the price tag? 


The many opportunities for preventive 
measures can be illustrated by following 
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through, purely as an example, what the 
task force dealing with the installation 
of gas facilities is likely to find. First, 
there may be a number of procedures 
which involve extensive shuffling of pa- 
pers between departments or sections 
within departments. The chances are 
that site visits are being made by two or 
more men handling segments of the 
same job; perhaps after a short training 
period one man on one visit can obtain 
all the information, orders or permis- 
sions that are needed. A step-by-step 
analysis of each procedure must be made 
asking of each step: can it be omitted, 
can it be combined, can it be simplified ? 

It is probable that the subcommittee’s 
study will show that delays in the instal- 
lation of gas facilities can be reduced by 
better coordination of the utility’s ac- 
tivities with those of builders and de- 
velopers, inspection authorities and other 
government agencies. It may be neces- 
sary to set up a group (or assign respon- 
sibility to an existing group) to work 
with builders from the time develop- 
ment plans are in the dream stage until 
mains and services are in the ground and 
meters have been installed. In any event 
it will almost certainly be necessary to 
require some group to follow up instal- 
lation requests and expedite some of 
them—if unreasonable delays are to be 
avoided. 


Degree of risk 

The investigation may show that the 
need for reinforcement or approach 
mains can be foreseen and scheduled for 
off-peak seasons when this phase of con- 
struction work is less likely to interfere 
with the laying of mains within new 
developments. 

There is a degree of risk in adopting 
such a policy for at best it will result 
in the installation of certain facilities 
some months in advance of actual need, 
and, at worst, in the possible non-use of 
these facilities for an indefinite time if 
the developers’ plans fail to materialize 
or the number of units built is greatly 
reduced. 

A measure of insurance against laying 
unproductive reinforcement or approach 
mains might be gained by timing such 
work to begin when a reasonable num- 
ber of houses within the development 
have reached the foundation stage. 

As a last example of the scope of an 
inquiry into the installation of facilities, 
it may be discovered that the internal 
approvals required before work can be 
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undertaken make some fairly substantia} 
delays inevitable. Depending on the 
company’s by-laws, it may be possible 
to allow the operating department, with. 
out waiting for non-operating depag. 
ment approvals, to proceed with jobs 
estimated to cost say, less than $50,009 
after developers with good credit haye 
met tariff requirements. 

If such a policy proves practical, jt 
may well be desirable to have the py. 
pers which formerly required certaig 
now by-passed approvals submitted at g 
later time as an accounting, budget and 
control medium and not as authority tp 
proceed with the work. 

This task force’s inquiry looks tp 
eliminating waste motion and lost time 
not from an efficiency or cost control 
standpoint, but from a complaint pre. 
vention standpoint: waste motion and 
lost time mean delay and delay may well 
mean complaints. The new recommended 
procedures, policies and __ practices 
streamlined, up-to-date and designed for 
ease of application—should be pre. 
sented for final polishing by the entire 
customer service committee. Those fe. 
quiring management approval should 
be cleared with the heads of the diyi- 
sions involved before submitting them 
to management. 

The example cited shows that one of 
the most fertile fields for customer dis. 
satisfaction is delay in supplying new 
gas service. Preventive measures to re 
duce complaints in this area involve 
early knowledge of builders’ plans, for 
malized follow-up of work progress, co 
ordination of the utility's activities with 
those of the builders, inspection authori- 
ties and other government agencies, sim- 
plification of internal paper work flow 
and approval requirements, advance in 
stallation, if possible, of approach or te 
















inforcement mains, and above and be 
yond all these, an organization alert 
the fact that management will not «- 
cept less than good service. This lat 
prerequisite is the force which will caus 
someone to recognize that a given jo 
must be lifted out of routine if the util 
ity is to meet the customer's need for 
service. It is the force which will imp 
some employee to do a bit more than hi 
part of the job requires in order to keep 
things from going wrong. It is the sti 
ulus which will bring forth suggestions 
from employees for further improve 
ment in methods or procedures. 

Each of the other troublesome ates 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Combined Industrial Gas Exhibit to cover 270 feet 


ominating one side of the giant 
iiss of the International Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago, the Combined Indus- 
trial Gas Exhibit will feature the latest 
applications of gas heat to industrial 
processing during the week of Nov. 4. 

Several thousand members of the 
American Society for Metals and visit- 
ing industrial gas engineers from all 
over the United States and Canada will 
see what is new in equipment and con- 
trols. With industrial gas exhibits fac- 
ing on 270 feet of aisle space, A. G. A. 
will have the largest exhibit in this larg- 
est of all trade shows. 


Nine manufacturers of industrial gas 
and allied equipment are cooperating 
with the Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Section this year. They are: Amer- 
ican Gas Furnace Company, Elizabeth, 
N. J., Continental Industrial Engineers, 
Chicago, Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., 
Rockford, Ill., Gas Appliance Service, 
Inc., Chicago, Charles A. Hones, Inc., 
Baldwin, N. Y., The C. M. Kemp Mfg. 
Co., Baltimore, Md., Metalwash Ma- 
chinery Corp., Elizabeth, N. J., Selas 
Corporation of America, Dresher, Pa., 
and The Spencer Turbine Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


The traditional Industrial Gas Break- 
fast, always a highlight of Metal Show 
Week, will be held on Wednesday 
morning, Nov. 6, in the Congress Ho- 
tel. Industrial gas men and :manufactur- 
ers of industrial gas equipment will have 
as their guests representatives of publi- 
cations in the metalworking field. The 
speaker, Martin A. Elliott, director of 
the Institute of Gas Technology, Chi- 
cago, will have a pertinent message for 
all attending this 21st annual breakfast. 

Several A. G. A. committees having 
to do with the industrial phases of the 
gas industry will meet during the week. 


Lecture series on heat is ready for distribution 


he lecture series on Heat as Related 

to Commercial Cooking is ready for 
distribution, K. I. Robinson, chairman 
of the Promotional Educational Com- 
mittee, has announced. 

The bound set of lecture series and 
side films, costing $13.75 per set, is ex- 
pected to fill a real need in the training 
of home service and commercial gas 
sales personnel. 

In addition, there is the added ad- 
vantage of making the lectures available 
to schools, colleges and _ institutions 
which offer vocational and management 
courses in hotel, restaurant, institutional, 
home economics and dietetic education. 

There are seven avenues of exploita- 
tion, each one of which is valuable unto 
itself. They are: 


1. In schools and colleges with hotel, 
restaurant and institutional education 
classes. 

2. In colleges and universities offer- 
ing courses in home economics, includ- 
ing classes in dietetics. 

3. In gas company training classes of 
home service and commercial gas sales 
personnel. 

4. In educational classes for restau- 
rant managers and dietitians. 

5. In vocational classes for volume 
cooking in secondary schools and cor- 
rectional institutions. 

6. In educational classes for dealer 
salesmen. 

7. In educational classes for kitchen 
and administrative personnel of large 
institutions. 


The non-technical discussions of heat 
and how it is transferred, applied and 
controlled, have been prepared to bring 
about a better understanding of the es- 
sential differences between one type of 
cooking appliance and another and how 
these appliances can be utilized to the 
best advantage in food preparation. 

Lecture one is entitled Heat and How 
It Is Transferred; lecture two atid three 
are called Heat and How It Is Applied, 
and the fourth is Automatic Control of 
Heat and a Discussion of Non-Cook- 
ing. 

Lectures are of 30 to 40 minutes’ du- 
ration, allowing time for subsequent 
classroom discussion. The series is 
bound in a substantial loose-leaf binder. 


Document on industrial ovens and dryers is issued 


comprehensive document covering 
every phase of the installation and 
operation of industrial ovens and dryers 
has been issued by the Factory Mutual 
Engineering Division of the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies of Norwood, Massachusetts. 
Known as Loss Prevention Bulletin 
No. 14.15, it is entitled Industrial Ovens 
and Dryers, Safe Installation and Opera- 
tion. The bulletin supersedes No. 14.46, 
Suggested Oven Inspection Forms 1938; 
and No. 11.39 Safety Ventilation 1946. 
The bulletin should be of value to the 
SS industry since this type equipment 
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is in more widespread use than any 
other form of equipment used through- 
out the industry. 

It is divided into seven parts includ- 
ing the suggested procedures for oven 
manufacturers’ application for accept- 
ance by Factory Mutual, the basic safety 
considerations for locations of indus- 
trial ovens and dryers; basic safety con- 
siderations for the construction of this 
type of equipment, sections on prevent- 
ing fuel and vapor explosions, and the 
procedures to follow for safety tests on 
equipment and controls. 

Many of the basic principles set forth 


as a proposed standard in A. G. A. In- 
formation Letter 70A, January 1957, 
A. G. A. Recommended Good Practice 
Requirements for Installation of Gas 
Equipment on Industrial and Commer- 
cial Premises are reflected in the bul- 
letin. 

The practices outlined are the result 
of many years’ experience in the field 
of industrial heating safety and it has 
brought up-to-date the growing variety 
and complexity of industrial ovens and 
dryers to assure the highest practical de- 
gree of freedom from production-crip- 
pling fires and explosions. 
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Eliminate complaints____— 
(Continued from page 28) 


which the customer service committee 
will probably pinpoint should be exam- 
ined by a subcommittee with the same 
intensity, as in this illustration of some 
of the factors involved where there are 
delays in physically getting service to 
customers. In the end there undoubtedly 
will be a series of recommendations on 
which management will have to pass and 
most of them wijl cost money. 





If the recommendations are sound, 
however, a large part of the cost may be 
recouped. There should be and perhaps 
this is of greater importance, a substan- 
tial reduction in legitimate but nasty 
complaints. 

There is no thought that this method 
—the identification of troublesome areas 
by a committee made up of department 
heads most intimately associated with 
customer service and an intensive inves- 
tigation of these areas by subcommit- 
tees—is the perfect or only way of find- 





ing the preventive measures needed to 
reduce complaints. 

Some things will continue to go 
wrong and some customers will be mis. 
handled no matter what measures age 
taken. 

Yet the number of instances of 
unacceptable performance can be sharply 
reduced especially if everyone in the or. 
ganization knows that management not 
only wants things that go wrong straight. 
ened out promptly but also wants tp 
foresee and prevent complaints. 








Utility in comeback___ 
(Continued from page 26) 


the reasons why range manufacturers 
did not devote extensive efforts in an 
area where gas range sales of their par- 
ticular brand were not extensive in the 
past. But only by sales effort can this 
situation be improved. 

Another guidepost indicating that 
our success has been only partial is 
furnished in data from a local Sears Roe- 
buck and Company store. Although Sears 
has a large volume business with cus- 
tomers from the rural hinterland where 
no gas service is available, discussions 
with the appliance department reveal 
that new sales of electric equipment are 
still made on our service lines. In the 
sale of ranges in 1955 and 1956, we 


Expert advice 





Susan Lightbown, attractive winner of the 1957 
“Miss Connecticut” title, is shown getting a few 
hints on gas cooking from Dorothy O’Meara (I.), 
home economist of the Bridgeport Gas Company 
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find the following percentages of elec- 
tric and gas in our service area: 


1955 1956 
Electric 95 per cent 56 per cent 
Gas 5 per cent 44 per cent 


These figures indicate that the situa- 
tion is improving. Given time we may 
hold our own with the most difficult 
competitive appliance—the range; but 
there still is a long distance to cover. 

Once again this year we have re- 
viewed the basic problem of utility mer- 
chandising as it relates to a dealer co- 
operative program. We have concluded 
as we have each year previously that it 
is essential for us to remain in the mer- 
chandising business. Some of our reasons 
for this conclusion are as follows: 


1. The utility is the leading exponent 
in upgrading the quality of appliances, 
because it is not in a constant price con- 
test, but is concerned instead with the 
sale of gas and the cultivation of future 
customer acceptance. Utility initiative in 
upgrading certainly pulls the dealer up- 
ward in the quality of gas appliances 
merchandised. 

2. The utility is better able to con- 
duct the over-all promotion job when it 
has a balanced sales organization, a part 
of which is directly on the firing line in 
daily contact with present and potential 
customers. It can effectively carry the 
whole message of gas promotion, while 
few dealers are interested in crusading 
for gas. Direct selling by utility sales 
people creates a desire for new gas ap- 
pliances and makes prospects for dealers 
as well as the utility itself. I believe our 
own experience demonstrates the validity 
of this argument better than any words. 

3. We believe that employees of a 
merchandising utility are more aware of 
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the sales emphasis on gas appliances. Ap 
interest in gas alone as a product i 
remote and intangible; an interest in the 
equipment which makes the sale of pas 
possible is close and tangible. 

4. In a merchandising utility, both 
top management and sales management 
are alert to advancements and changes 
by competitors in both product and mer. 
chandising methods and are in a posi 
tion to react faster than when this in J ( 
formation is gained second-hand if ¢ § 
all. In our opinion, a nonmerchandising § P' 
utility may easily become lethargic and § * 
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complacent about the need for aggre § ™ 
sive promotion and an alertness tp bi 
changes in customer reaction. 8 
5. Dealers usually respect someon § ™ 
who can sell. For example, a dealer my be 
not want to push a certain appliance, th 
and may feel that it can not be sold FR ™ 
we prove that it can be sold and a proft F ™ 
can be made, the dealer can be con § ™ 
vinced. If we test our sales techniques | 
through our own experience, we and § 
a better job of training the dealer and th 
his salesmen. He recognizes that we at § “™ 
offering him fact, not theory. to 
eve 

In conclusion, we definitely feel tht § pe 

a merchandising program is not a sb Bf js. 
stitute for a dealer relations program B cop 
Instead, we feel that the two go hui Bj. 
and hand. is g 
Our primary objective is the encour B sup 
aging of dealer sales. We lend iB of. 
dealer every ounce of support availabe lish 
in the interest of achieving maximum F 
sales of gas and gas appliances. WR of 
believe that the best way to achieve ts B floy 
objective is to conduct the most agg and 
sive possible dealer relations progti® pub 
while maintaining in our own organi ® of a 
tion the sales-minded spirit that cant be ¢ 
sult only from conducting our own Me con: 
chandising program. pany 
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Since critical flow provers used 


frequently, deviation from gas law important 


Effect of supercompressibility 





eat 


By JIM PRUET 


Superintendent of Gas Measurement 
Trunkline Gas Company 
Houston, Texas 


ince critical flow provers are now in 

frequent use with gas at quite high 
pressure—for well testing etc., as well 
as for the calibration of high pressure 
meters, the effect of supercompressi- 
bility or deviation from the “perfect” 
gas laws becomes important. The ques- 
tion merits some special consideration 
because the effect of this variable on 
the prover might be confused with the 
volume correction which one might 
want to make on the meter index read- 
ings. 

The method of applying the volume 
correction to the quantity displaced by 
the meter, is quite straight-forward 
and obvious, being directly propor- 
tional to the deviation, 1 + N. How- 
ever, the effect of the deviation on the 
performance of the critical flow prover 
is somewhat more complicated, with 
consequent possibility of error through 
misapplication of the corrections. There 
is general agreement as to the effect of 
supercompressibility, under conditions 
of critical flow, as indicated by pub- 
lished literature on the subject. 

Although the following description 
of the effect of deviation on critical 
flow prover orifices is generally held 
and is indicated in various technical 
publications, some field corroboration 
of anticipated performance was felt to 
be desirable. Early this year tests were 
conducted on Trunkline Gas Com- 
pany’s system in the vicinity of Mc- 
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Allen, Texas (with the writer and a 
representative of the American Meter 
Company in attendance). These tests 
employed a special high pressure crit- 
ical flow prover comparing its perform- 
ance with a flow measurement from 
a conventional orifice meter. 

The tests were conducted at pres- 
sures ranging from 560 to 1000 psig 
with gas of known properties. The re- 
sults of these tests checked flow meas- 
urements obtained from the conven- 
tional orifice meter, within the limit of 
accuracy indicated as available with the 
published A.G.A. coefficients, coupled 
with a presumed accuracy of +0.25 per 
cent for the critical flow prover. Tests 
were run under stable field conditions 
with a conventional mercury-type orifice 
meter, whose accuracy had been con- 
firmed; pressure readings were obtained 
with a dead weight tester; temperature 
readings were obtained with conven- 
tional field instruments. 


Results in agreement 


The calculation of data from these 
tests was analysed on the following 
basis; the close agreement of the re- 
sults constituting a substantiation of 
this generally held theory. 

When gas flows through a restric- 
tion, the velocity of the flowing fluid 
is a function of the actual density at 
flowing conditions. This is true for an 
orifice where critical flow prevails as 
well as for a conventional measuring 
orifice employing relatively low differ- 
ential pressures. Most gases deviate, 
somewhat, from the pattern which the 
“perfect” gas laws indicate. Generally, 


with hydrogen as a notable exception, 
gases are denser at high pressure than 
a simple computation would indicate. 

In the measurement of gas with a 
conventional orifice meter, the general 
gas flow equation shows the effect of 
this deviation from “‘perfect”’ gas laws 


as a single factor as (\/1 +N) in the 
numerator (upstairs) in the equation. 


x1 


JG 





Q, — F, eee SE F., VhwPs 


Where: 


Qn = cu. ft. per hr. at base pres- 
sure 

F,, = basic orifice flow constant 

G = specific gravity 

V1+N = F,, = supercompressibility 

factor 

. . = other customary applicable 
factors 


Actually, the effect of the deviation is 
dual in nature being made up of two 
simultaneous effects. 

First, the velocity is reduced in- 
versely proportional to the square root 
of deviation—this enters (\/1 + N) 
in the denominator (downstairs) in 
the equation. 

Second, the conversion of flowing 
volume to volume at a base pressure is 
a direct function of the deviation 
which enters (1 + N) in the numera- 
tor (upstairs) in the equation. 


x 1X x1xX 
ere gee eS VitN 
(1 +N) VhwPs 
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4” Tube Orifice 
Test Orifice Constant 
No. Size 14.73 psia 
1 1.750” 2616.8 
2 1.250” 1307.9 
3 2.000” 3473.0 
Test CF ts, on 
No. Orif. Dia. Disc 
1 3%" 2.059 
2 Y" 4.590 
3 Yj" 1.175 


The combined effect of the deviation 
being: 
1 


VI+N xX (1+N)=V1+N 

When the critical flow orifice is used 
as a proving device for displacement 
meters, only the volume at flowing 
conditions is desired—since the dis- 
placement meter measures in that man- 
ner and a comparison on that basis rep- 
resents the meter proof. For this rea- 
son only the first of the two effects de- 
scribed previously must be considered 
—the effect on the velocity of the flow- 
ing fluid. This can be represented as 
follows where: 





3600 
= t.X V/GXV1+N™.... 
Q, = cu. ft. per hr. at flowing 
conditions 


t, — calibration time, in seconds 
per cu. ft., at conditions as- 
sumed as standard 

VG = specific gravity factor 
V1+N =F,, = deviation factor 
. . . == other customary applicable 
factors 


From this it can be seen that the cor- 





TABLE OF TEST DATA AND CALCULATED RESULTS 


L—10 Chart Hourly Test 
50”—2000# Flowing For Rate Time, 
Diff. Static Temp. Factor CFH Minutes 
6.22 5.36 75° 1.0386 89335 20 
7.46 7.15 77° 1.0674 73271 8 
8.32 5.46 56° 1.0459 165655 r) 
Test Calculated Hourly 
Press. Gas Hourly Rate Rate Per Cent 
psia Temp. (ts etc.) Metered Difference 
575.2 75° 88742 89335 —0.67 
1022.7 77° 72606 73271 —0.92 
598.7 56° 165884 165655 +0.14 


rection for deviation corresponds to 
V/1 +N, or F,,, used as a multiplier of 
the ‘‘standard time” stamped on the criti- 
cal flow orifice t,; — the same as the var- 
ious other correction factors commonly 
applied in such proving operations. 

In applying the correction for devia- 
tion from the “perfect” gas laws, as de- 
scribed above, the meter calibration 
would be kept purely on a volumetric 
basis—the same basis as would be ob- 
tained by a calibration with a bell prover: 
It would still be necessary to apply devia- 
tion corrections (1 +N) to the meter 
index readings, based upon the condi- 
tions prevailing during measurement— 
assuming that the measurement contract 
specifies correction for such deviation. 

A practice has arisen in certain areas, 
of combining the deviation correction to 
the flow prover with the deviation factor 
which is subsequently applied to the 
meter index readings. This can be done, 
without error, if the meter is both proved 
and operated at substantially the same 
pressure. It amounts to using the devia- 
tion factor, \/1 + N or F,,, as a divisor 
instead of a multiplier of the time 
stamped on the orifice plate. 

With a meter proved in this manner 
no deviation correction factors should be 








applied to the meter index readings—foy 
all practical purposes, the effect of deyi. 
ation has been ‘‘proved into the meter,” 
That meter, however, would only be ac. 
curate at the pressure corresponding ty 
its calibration. Such a practice would not, 
generally, be considered proper; sing 
the inclusion of correcting factors in the 
proof of displacement meters has not 
been an accepted practice. 

Some companies circumvent, for all 
practical purposes, the need for applying 
V1+N, or F,, as a multiplier of the 
standard time on critical flow orifice, by 
conducting proof tests at relatively low 

















pressures—say about 20 psig, where F,, 
would be very close to unity; close 
enough so that its effect could be consid. 
ered negligible. The actual manner of 
deviation as it affects the critical flow 
prover would be a matter of company 
policy. 

Various methods, and short-cuts, might 
be employed without any sacrifice of a 
curacy. It is recommended, however, that 
any combination method be carefully 
scrutinized to make sure that an incorret 
consideration of the effect of deviation 
from the “perfect” gas laws has not been 
introduced—with consequent error it 
the results. 




















A.G.A. renews contract 


HE American Gas Association has con- 

tracted to participate for the fifth consecu- 
tive year in the national “Mrs. America” 
homemaking promotion. This was announced 
jointly by S. F. Wikstrom, A. G. A. director 
of promotion and advertising, and Bert 
Nevins, president of Mrs. America, Inc. 

Utility members of A. G. A. once again 
will conduct city, county, and state contests 
in each of the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia. Competitions in cooking, sewing, 
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to participate in ‘Mrs. America’ contest 


ironing, table setting, and other domestic arts 
will be staged in cooperation with some of 
the nation’s outstanding manufacturers to 
select the best homemaker from each state and 
the District of Columbia to compete in the 
grand finals to be held in May 1958 for the 
coveted “Mrs. America’’ title. 

H. Hansell Hillyer, president of the South 
Atlantic Gas Company, Savannah, Georgia, 
has been elected chairman of the “Mrs. Amer- 
ica” Committee for the gas industry. Another 
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committee, comprising manufacturers whit 
are not in the gas business, soon will be 
formed to coordinate all activities on the loal 
as well as national level with Mrs. Ametic 
Inc., and the American Gas Association. 

This year gas utilities serving some 18 mil 
lion meters participated in the ‘Mrs. Amer 
ica” campaign. Increasing numbers of gi 
companies have been participating each yea, 
and the expectation is to hit 20 million meters 
in 1958. 
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Once, a 20-gallon heater was enough; 


now many dealers are pushing 40-gallon size 


Washer determines size of heater 








By JOHN J. McKEARIN 


General Sales Manager 
Laclede Gas Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


t's old-fashioned to refer to hot water 

as “precious.” Demands for hot 
water in the home have made it a com- 
monplace, vital necessity to modern 
living, and when a woman calls for 
service because her water heater isn’t 
functioning, she wants it fast. ““Don’t 
you know,” she says, “That I just can’t 
get along without hot water?” 

We know it. We know there were 
3,595,500 automatic water heaters sold 
nationally in 1956—2,762,100 gas and 
833,400 electric. There are more hot 
water fixtures in today’s new homes 
than ever before and the advent of one 
new home appliance—the automatic 
cdothes washer—has made obsolete the 
past methods of determining the type 
of hot water service a home should 
have. At one time a 20-gallon automa- 
tic water heater was recommended for 
average homes, but as customs changed, 
this recommendation was increased to 
30 gallons. Even now, many sellers of 
automatic water heaters recommend 
the 40-gallon size to customers who 
want to be certain they will not run 
out of hot water. The automatic 
clothes washer has set new standards 
for automatic water heaters but it has 
become a simple measuring stick for 
automatic hot water service. If an au- 
tomatic water heater has the delivery 
capacity to supply hot water for the 
continuous operation of an automatic 





These remarks are condensed from a talk made by 
Mr, McKearin at the fourth annual meeting of the 
Home Economics Association in St. Louis 
June 25-28, 
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washer, it can take care of all the reg- 
ular requirements of a one and one- 
and-a-half bathroom home and that 
accounts for 90 per cent of all homes. 

There are two exceptions—a home 
with some highly unusual demand and 
a home with a washer that has a very 
low hot water use per hour. The un- 
usual demand necessitates selecting a 
heater for the highest peak water 
heater load and the low consumption 





“When the modern woman calls for 
water service, she wants it fast,” 
says John J. McKearin of Laclede 


washer should not cause a recommen- 
dation of any heater smaller than one 
which can supply 30 gallons of hot 
water an hour. This is to insure an ade- 
quate supply for kitchen, bathroom, 
and other general hot water fixtures. 

But why select or recommend an au- 
tomatic water heater on the basis of an 
automatic clothes washer? All homes 
do not own an automatic washer. That 
is true. Ten years ago there were ap- 
proximately 500,000 automatic washers 


in use. Today there are over 17,000,- 
000. In 1956 over 3,400,000 were sold 
and the estimate for 1957 is 3,600,000. 

An automatic water heater is an in- 
vestment which should last for a num- 
ber of years. Better-grade automatic 
water heaters carry tank warranties of 
ten years. Therefore, the purchaser of 
an automatic water heater, whether she 
has an automatic washer or not, is en- 
titled to the assurance that if and when 
she buys one, she does not jeopardize 
her good hot water service. In other 
words, she does not want to automa- 
tically ruin her automatic supply of hot 
water by the purchase of an automatic 
washer because this might automati- 
cally upset her pleasant and casual way 
of living. 

The automatic washer provides us, 
therefore, with a measure by which we 
can gauge the correct automatic water 
heaters for the average home. You can 
call this measure a “performance rat- 
ing,” a ‘laundry rating” or a “recovery 
rating.” It simply means the number of 
gallons an automatic water heater will 
heat per hour through a temperature 
rise of 100°. 

The American Gas Association and 
certain water heater manufacturers 
have established standards and meth- 
ods for these ratings and the selection 
of automatic water heaters but, before 
commenting on these, I would like to 
discuss this 100° rise which we con- 
sider necessary in the modern home 
laundry. 

From Mrs. Helen Tangen of the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
and Miss Adelaide Fellows of the 
Philco-Bendix Corporation, I have re- 
ceived some excellent information re- 
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garding temperature, washability, wrin- 
kles, soil, grease, and all types of 
fabrics. The importance of hot water 
was clearly shown. The very latest in- 
formation I have, however, is from a 
thesis by Mrs. Maurine Miller Welch 
who made a graduate study for her 
master’s degree at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The thesis is entitled Effects of Wa- 
ter Temperature on Certain Factors Rela- 
tive to Laundering. 

The Welch tests were made under 
the supervision pf Dr. Elaine Knowles 
Weaver of Ohio State University. The 
thesis deals with the comparative laun- 
dering results from 165°, 125°, and 
cold water. It deals, to a large extent, 
with the new synthetic fabrics and 
combinations of cotton and synthetics 
which are common to laundry prob- 
lems today. 

The study used liquid detergents 
which are rather new in home laundry 
use. The tests were made with gar- 
ments worn by men and women in var- 
ious occupations and the results were 
from 15 wearings and washings. Here 
are the conclusions: 

“Of the three selected temperatures 
of wash water, the hot was more effec- 
tive in removal of soil from more worn 
garments than warm or cold water. 
With standard soil test materials, hot 
water was more effective in soil re- 
moval from acetate, viscose and cotton 
fabrics. Warm water gave slightly bet- 
ter results in the removal of soil from 
nylon fabric. Redisposition of soil 
from any temperature of wash water 
was insignificant. 

“When clothes were only slightly 
soiled, any water temperature seemed 
to produce satisfactory results. When 
clothes are extremely soiled, hot water 
and detergent alone did not do the en- 
tire job. An additional oxidizing or re- 
ducing (stain removal) agent seemed 
to be needed. 

“The fabric brightening ingredients 
in the detergent tended to build up in 
fabrics. To the human eye they gave an 
increasing whitening effect under ultra 
violet light or in direct sunlight, but 
there was a dingy, grayish appearance 
to the fabrics under incandescent light. 

“Among the three selected temper- 
atures of wash water there was rela- 
tively little difference in the destroying 
or flushing away of bacteria. Some 
types of organisms are killed com- 
pletely in water temperatures above 
120°F., but less than 4 of 1 per cent 
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of any organism survived in the cold 
water washing. Bacteria used in this 
study were not considered a serious 
problem in the laundering process as 
they were in the automatic washer. 

“The relative effects of the three 
temperatures of water on the finish of 
men’s dacron and cotton shirts fol- 
lowed the pattern established by previ- 
ous research. Hot water washing cre- 
ated wrinkles that necessitated iron- 
ing: cold water washing preserved the 
finish that gave a good appearance 
without ironing, as far as wrinkles 
were concerned. The general appear- 
ance, however, was not satisfactory for 
any of the shirts washed at any temper- 
ature after the tenth washing.” 

Now, 165° water was considered hot 
water in the tests as I understand it. 
Many home economists and laundry 
experts would consider hot water 140° 
to 160°, but there is a loss of approxi- 
mately 10° between the tank and the 
automatic washer. This loss will vary 
somewhat with relation to the length 
of the hot water run, size of pipes 
and temperature of surrounding area. 
Therefore, an automatic water heater 
to adequately take care of the home 
laundry needs should be ample to sup- 
ply hot water at a minimum tempera- 
ture of 160° as it leaves the tank. 


Opinions may change 

As more research is conducted on 
clothes washing, we no doubt will 
change some of our opinions on the 
importance of various temperatures of 
hot water but I believe we can all agree 
at the present time that a plentiful sup- 
ply of hot water—140° to 160°—is the 
most important factor in today’s home 
for satisfactory home laundering in an 
automatic washer. Major wash loads 
are composed of sheets, pillow cases, 
white and colorfast linens, undershirts, 
shorts and children’s clothes. These all 
require hot water. Heavily soiled gar- 
ments such as work clothes, gardening 
clothes, grease-stained clothes, all re- 
quire hot water for soil removal. 

The automatic washer calls for A 
Larger Glass and Fill It Fast but how 
fast is fast? From our standpoint, fast 
means that the water is heated fast 
enough to meet the peak demands in 
the home. It is not sufficient to heat in 
24 hours the amount of hot water the 
particular home will use in 24 hours; 
we must heat it in a way that will sat- 
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isfy the large volume that is needed 
over a short or peak period of time. 

If you told the average housewife 
that in selecting an automatic wate; 
heater she should consider the size of 
the tank, the hourly Btu input, the eff. 
ciency of the water heater, the gallons 
of hot water per hour her automatic 
washer uses, and the maximum temper. 
ature setting of the thermostat on her 
automatic water heater, she probably 
would say like many people do whea 
their job becomes extremely difficult, 
“There must be an easier way of mak. 
ing a living.” 

In this case there is. There have been 
established minimum specifications for 
top-standard automatic gas water heat. 
ers and the Ruud Manufacturing Com. 
pany has developed “Laundry-Rated” 
automatic water heaters. This rating of 
automatic water heaters to correspond 
to the laundry rating requirement of 
the automatic washer makes the selec. 
tion of an automatic water heater sim. 
ple. 

Gas utilities and water heater manv. 
facturers publish lists showing the 
laundry rating requirements of various 











automatic washers. I was looking at 
such a chart in a booklet published by 
the Lone Star Gas Company. This chart 
showed the names of 34 makes of av. 
tomatic washers and 299 different mod- 
els. Bendix alone showed 28 different 
models. The number shown on this 
chart opposite the model of the washer 
is the laundry rating requirement, the 
number of gallons of hot water the 
washer requires per hour for continu. 
ous operation, load after load, with an 
allowance of five minutes between g- 
cles for unloading and reloading. 

All the customer need do is selecta 
modern automatic gas water heater 
with a similar laundry rating number. 
She will then have a modern hot water 
service to meet all her needs in the 
laundry and for normal usage around 
the house. For example, a #332 Hamil 
ton automatic washer has a laundy 
rating of 38. By looking at a chart ol 
an automatic water heater manuf 
turer, we find that Model #A36-40 hs 
a laundry rating number of 40. The 
customer is assured that this #A364 
water heater will furnish hot water for 
her automatic washer in the right 
quantity and at the right temperatutt 
whenever necessary and also supplj 
other household demands. 

If a laundry rating is not available 
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fora certain heater, these specifications 
should be checked. 

1. The heater should have a 30-gal- 
Jon storage capacity. Personally, I be- 
lieve it should have a 40-gallon storage 
capacity, but at least it should have a 
storage tating equivalent to the single 
load requirements of an automatic 
washer. The majority of automatic 
washers have a per load demand of 30 
gallons or less. 

2. The heater should have a 160° 
top thermostat setting as a minimum. 
This is in order to insure 140° to 160° 
water in the washer. 

3, The heater should have a 35,000 
minimum Btu hourly input. This is in 


order to heat water at a rate equal or 
greater than the hot water consump- 
tion of the automatic washer. 

These minimum requirements are a 
“must” if the automatic water heater 
is to suppy a modern home with mod- 
ern hot water service. Can you imagine 
this situation. A family buys a home 
for $20,000 . . . beautiful kitchen, 
built-in gas range, 114 baths, connec- 
tions provided for both automatic 
washer and dryer, and a 25-year mort- 
gage. Now let us look at the water 
heater: 30-gallon tank; 24,000 Btu per 
hour input; 140° thermostat; one year 
guarantee. 

Isn't that ridiculous? Home econo- 


mists, water heater manufacturers and 
utilities have to bring the true story of 
automatic hot water very forcefully to 
the attention of the home owner. 

I was talking to a man who sells a 
considerable number of these not-up- 
to-the-minimum-standard water heat- 
ers. He wasn’t very impressed and he 
said, “You certainly want to upgrade 
automatic water heaters and see that 
the American housewife buys only a 
high-grade automatic water heater, tai- 
lored to her complete hot water needs 
and built to give that type of satisfac- 
tory service for at least 10 years.” You 
know how I answered him? 

“That is just exactly what I want!” 





Facts and figures 


(Continued from page 22) 





pipeline industry to ultimate consum- 
ets during July 1957 amounted to 
4868 million therms, an increase of 
86 per cent over July of last year. 
Sales of gas to industrial users totaled 
3,715 million therms, an increase of 
13.9 per cent over industrial sales of 
3,262 million therms in the same 
month of last year. Industrial produc- 
tion, as measured by the Federal Re- 
serve Board index was 144 (1947- 
1949= 100), up 5.9 per cent over 
July, 1956. The Association’s July in- 
dex of gas utility and pipeline sales is 
228.6 (1947-1949 = 100), up 8.6 per 
cent over July 1956. 

The Labor Department reported 
that private home building spurted in 
August and showed signs of continu- 
ing the rise in coming months. The 
seasonally adjusted annual rate for pri- 
vate housing starts reached 1,010,000 
units. This is the best level of the year, 
but still behind the 1,136,000 pace in 
August 1956. Actual starts both pri- 
vate and public during August were 
95,000 units down from the 103,900 
homes begun in August 1956. 

Although housing starts have picked 
up a bit, gas appliance shipments have 
as yet not reflected this change. It usu- 
ally requires several months from the 
start of construction to the completion 
stage which includes the installation 
of appliances. 

The appliance data shown in the 
tables relate to manufacturers’ ship- 
ments by the entire industry compiled 
by the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association. Industry-wide electric ap- 
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pliance statistics are based on data 
compiled by the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association and are re- 
printed by GAMA in its releases. Data 
relating to oil-fired burner installations 


are compiled by Fuel Oil and Oil Heat. 
Data on both gas and electric dryer 
shipments are released regularly by the 
American Home Laundry Manufac- 
turers Association. 


GAS SALES TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 
BY UTILITIES AND PIPELINES DURING JULY 
(MILLIONS OF THERMS) 








Per Cent 
1957 1956 Change 
Month of July 
All types of Gas 4,868.4 4,484.1 + 8.6 
Natural Gas 4,766.9 4,374.7 + 9.0 
Other Gases 101.5 109.4 — 7.2 
Twelve Months Ending July 31 
All types of Gas 74,347.9 71,399.2 + 4.1 
Natural Gas 72,072.5 67,889.7 + 6.2 
Other Gases 2,275.4 3,509.5 —35.2 
July Index of Monthly Utility 
Gas Sales (1947-49 — 100) 228.6 210.6 + 8.6 


PERTINENT BUSINESS INDICATORS, JULY 
(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 








July June 

Per Cent Per Cent 

1957, 1956 Change 1957 1956 Change 
Industrial activity (1947-49 — 100) 144 136 +59 144 141 +2.1 
Consumer prices (1947-49 = 100) 120.8 117.0 +3.2 120.2 116.2 +3.4 
Housing starts, Non-farm (thousands) 96.0 101.1 —5.0 97.0 107.4 —9.7 

New private construction expenditures 

($ million) 3,047 3,107 —19 3,004 3,030 —0.9 
Construction costs (1947-49 — 100) 163.1 153.7 +6.1 159.9 153.4 +4.2 


n.a. not available. 





Utilization reports available 


fl preeceteticese thousands of copies of two 
important utilization reports have already 
been sold by the American Gas Association, 
the Utilization Bureau announces that a 
limited supply of these reports is still availa- 
ble. One of them, Investigation of the Per- 
formance of Automatic Storage-T ype Gas and 
Electric Domestic Water Heaters (Bulletin 


in limited supply 


436-1956), written by Eugene F. Hebrank of 
the University of Illinois, is available from 
A. G. A. at 60 cents a copy. The other, spon- 
sored by the Committee on Comparison of 
Competitive Services, is entitled Comparative 
Total Costs of Gas and Electricity for Cook- 
ing and Water Heating in Residences (1955), 
and costs 40 cents a copy. 
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Association offers science film strip for school showings 


- A NEW film strip 
PR MAMCMELTIN EM entitled “Scientists 

at Work in the 
Gas Industry” is now available to utilities 
from the American Gas Association, primarily 
for distribution to junior and senior high 
schools. This film strip is also useful for 
showing to gas industry employees, special 
school groups, colleges, YMCA groups, and 
others. 


MERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION member 
companies will use nearly 3,000 billboards 

in 200 utility areas in the U. S. during 1958 
in seasonal sales promotion campaigns fea- 
turing Julia Meade, the industry’s television 
hostess on “Playhouse 90.” 

Miss Meade tells the benefits of gas service 
and gas appliances to an average weekly tele- 
vision audience of 13 million families. In 
1958, millions will see her on colorful bill- 
boards across the nation promoting gas ranges, 
gas clothes dryers, and water heaters. 


The 48-frame, black and white 35 mm. 
slide film was prepared in consultation with 
Burnett Cross, educational consultant, and 
representatives of the National Science 
Teachers Association and the Scientific Man- 
power Commission. The film illustrates the 
variety and scope afforded scientists, techni- 
cians, and others who wish to pursue careers 
in the gas industry. 

The film strip kit includes the slide film, a 


A.G.A. wins Safety Council award for third time 


HE American Gas Association, whose mem- 

ber companies helped the industry improve 
its safety record in 1956 for the ninth straight 
year, has been honored by the National Safety 
Council for the third time in five years. 

The council's Association Safety Award will 
be presented to A. G. A. on Oct. 23 at the 
National Safety Congress in Chicago. 

Credit for the achievement, A. G. A. said 
upon notification of the award, is due pri- 
marily to the leadership and support of com- 
pany managements, as reflected in the A. G. A. 


SGA holds home service round-table 





Executive Safety Committee headed by A. W. 
Conover, president of the Equitable Gas Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

Increased emphasis on comprehensive safety 
programs has resulted in a 39.7 per cent re- 
duction in member companies’ injury rates in 
the past five years and a 14.7 per cent im- 
provement in the past year alone. 

A. G. A. also called attention to the efforts 
of its Accident Prevention Committee headed 
by E. C. Baumann, safety engineer, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, 





Home service supervisors from 10 companies participated in the recent Southern Gas Association 
home service round-table. Laverna Best (standing), home service director, Houston Natural, conducted 
the discussion of dealer programs, home calls, range promotions, demonstrations, and training. 
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The meeting was held at Houston’s Shamrock-Hilton and Houston Natural’s hospitality house 
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Poster campaign features Julia Meade 





In addition to the four separate outdoor 
poster designs, local utility companies wijj 
also feature Miss Meade on bus cards, truck 
cards, point of purchase displays for dealers 
and utility stores. 

The A. G. A. 1958 poster program yi} 
also include three other themes: househeat. 
ing, gas incinerators, and a Christmas cam. 
paign for all gas appliances. 

The posters, with utility company imprint 
will be produced by the Cramer-Krasselt Co, 
Milwaukee. 


12-page teacher's guide, a mailing tube, and 
a form letter of transmittal saying that the 
kit is being sent to the teacher with “the 
compliments of your gas company.” The cost 
is $1.25 per kit. 

Copies of the film strip only cost $1 each, 
and the teacher’s guide only cost 25 cents 
each. Orders may be placed with the Educa. 
tional Service Bureau of the American Gas 
Association. 


in five years 


New Jersey. 

This committee, which carries on a 
continuing study of accident causes and cor. 
rective measures, is responsible for the Asso- 

























ciation’s wide range of safety activities featur. 
ing employee education programs, training 
courses for supervisors, and publication of 
safe practice manuals. 

The gas industry achieved an all-time low 
of 8.68 disabling injuries per million man- 
hours last year, contrasted with a figure of 
21.86 in 1947. 










Manual reprinted 
NCREASED DEMAND for its _ safety 


manual on the installation and servicing of 
gas appliances has prompted the American 
Gas Association to prepare a supplemental 
printing of the illustrated booklet which was 
first made available several months ago. 

Approximately 25,000 of the booklets, 
compiled by the Distribution and Utilization 
Subcommittee of the A.G.A. Accident Pre 
vention Committee, are already being used 
by the customer service departments of more 
than 200 utility companies in the U. S. and 
Canada. 

Substantial requests have been received 
recently from plumbing and heating contrac 
tors and appliance dealers across the country. 

The manual, entitled Suggested Safe Prat- 
tices When Installing and Servicing Gas Ap 
pliances, gives detailed instructions for ll 
types of gas appliances: conversion burnets, 
furnaces and boilers, floor furnaces, radiant 
fires, ranges, refrigerators, clothes dryers and 
incinerators. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from the A.G.A. Order Department, at # 
cents each in quantities up to 99; 35 cen’ 
each in quantities of 100 to 499; 33 ceals 
each in quantities of 500 to 999; and 40 
cents each in quantities of 1,000 or more. 
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PCGA holds annual meeting, elects Gueffroy, Blackburn 


H. GUEFFROY, president of the Port- 

. land Gas and Coke Company, was elected 

ident of the Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion at the group’s 64th annual convention. 
R. R. Blackburn, senior vice-president of 
Southern California Gas Company, was 
elected vice-president, and Harry McGann, 
guditor of division accounts, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company, was elected treasurer. The 
convention was held Sept. 3-5 at the Fair- 
mont Hotel in San Francisco. 

The outgoing PCGA president, Thomas T. 
Arden, president of Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Company, delivered the opening re- 
marks on the morning of Sept. 3. Also on 
the program that morning was Julius Klein, 
president of the Gas Appliance Manufactur- 
ers Association, and president, Caloric Ap- 
pliance Corporation. Speaking from the man- 
ufacturer’s viewpoint, Mr. Klein stressed the 
importance of aiming at the modernization 
and replacement markets in view of the fact 
that the next three years may constitute a 
levelling off of new home construction. Mr. 
Klein lauded the many national programs 
sponsored by the gas industry, emphasizing 
that “The full impact of these national pro- 
grams must be thoroughly extracted at the 
national level.” 

A “perspective on our industry’’ was given 
by four speakers in the afternoon. Speaking 
for utilities were Robert A. Hornby, presi- 


dent of Pacific Lighting Corporation, Norman 
R. Sutherland, president of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, and Mr. Gueffroy. Mr. 
Arden spoke for the manufacturers. 

F. M. Foster, vice-president of Southern 
California Gas, started off the Sept. 4 pro- 
gram with a talk entitled “You Can Do It 
Better.” He summed up the current residen- 
tial appliance situation, pointing out that the 
dealer must be induced to “sell up’ on the 
basis of quality—not price. The manufacturer, 
he said, then has the added responsibility of 
producing a full line of quality appliances 
with proper “step up’’ models based on added 
features; and the related responsibilities— 
high standards and quality control, and mak- 
ing certain that purchasers can secure good 
service and prompt parts replacement. 

Following a sales promotion symposium, 
the A. G. A. “Promotional Story’”’ was told by 
Clare H. Zachry, president of A. G. A., and 
president, Southern Union Gas Company. Mr. 
Zachry described the A. G. A. PAR Plan, 
and stated that “Selling our goods and serv- 
ices can be best accomplished by double-bar- 
relled action—a pooling of dollars and man- 
power on a national scale plus hard-hitting 
activity on the Jocal level. There are many 
things which can be achieved by national co- 
ordination which cannot be achieved success- 
fully by any one company,” he said, adding 
that “The reverse is also true.” Mr. Zachry 








During Pacific Coast Gas Association conven- 
tion, Charles Gueffroy (I.), incoming _ presi- 
dent, and Thomas Arden, outgoing president, 
joined Julia Meade in “Playhouse 49” skit 


cited the Bing Crosby promotion as the great- 
est promotion campaign that A. G. A. has 
ever undertaken. He told of the accomplish- 
ments of “Playhouse 90,’ and introduced 
Julia Meade to the delegates. 


Demand for gas appliances increasing, says ‘American Builder’ 


LL-GAS HOMES are going over big, says 

the September issue of American Builder. 
The magazine—which has devoted much of 
this issue to the use of gas, features a color 
cover picture of a split-level home complete 
with all-gas equipment. Contending the gas 
equipment helps sell the house, American 
Builder says, ““The opportunity to cash in on 
national gas appliance merchandising is now 
greater than ever since availability of natural 
gas is growing at a rapid rate. Only Vermont 


A.G.A. announces new 


The following new publications are avail- 
able from A. G. A. Headquarters. 


ACCOUNTING 


* 1957 Proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Electric and Gas Utility Account- 
ants. Co-sponsored by A. G. A. and Edison 
Electric Institute, and available from both. 
Cost is $5 for members, $7.50 for non-mem- 


bers. 


HOME SERVICE 


* Home Service Home Calls. Sponsored by 
the Home Service Committee; 25 cents a 
copy. 

* PAR Briefs. Sponsored by the PAR Com- 
mittee; free. 

* Go Twice as Far with PAR. Sponsored by 
the PAR Committee; free. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


* Build Your Future in the Gas Industry. 
Sponsored by the Public Relations and Per- 
sonnel Committees and available at 25 cents 
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and Maine are excluded and plans are 
already under way to tie them in.” 

One of the many model homes cited in the 
building business publication is Mrs. Amer- 
ica’s Blue Flame Home in Portland, Oregon. 
In a two-week period, an estimated 35,000 
to 40,000 people turned out to see the ad- 
vantages of living with gas. The house was 
run on fuel with two gas water heaters, an 
all-gas kitchen, laundry and gas wall heating. 

An example of an all-gas community—Blue 


a Copy. 
* Intercom, New Orleans PR Workshop 
Edition. Free of charge. 

* Public Ownership Trends, No. 11. 


of charge. 


Free 


RESEARCH 


* Gasification of Pulverized Coal in Suspen- 
sion. Sponsored by Gas Production Research 
Committee. Available at $5 a copy from 
A. G. A. and the Institute of Gas Technol- 
ogy. 


SAFETY 


* How Injuries to Gas Men Might Be 
Avoided. Cost is 10 cents a copy for non- 
members. For members, single copies are 
free, 2-50 copies are 10 cents each, 51-99 
are 7 cents each, and 100-500 are 5 cents 
each. 

- Safety Siftings. Free of charge. 

* Gas Line Gus Posters, Third Series, 1958. 
Each set of 12 costs $1.25. 


Flame Village—is also cited by American 
Builder. The cooperative effort of The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company, a realtor, and five 
builders, proved a potent force in promoting 
the idea in Columbus, Ohio. 

Previously there had been all-gas ‘“‘houses 
of enchantment” in Columbus but never a 
whole development. This new approach 
caught public attention and crowds jammed 
the opening of each new house, all differ- 
ently designed. 


publications issued in September 


+ Suggested Safe Practices for Distribution 
Men. Cost is as follows: 40 cents a copy for 
1-99 copies, 35 cents a copy for 100-499, 33 
cents a copy for 500-999, and 30 cents a 
copy for 1,000 or more. 

* Safety Flipchart Kit. The cost is $90 for 
each kit containing 9 flipcharts. 

* Wrench Safety. This 35 mm. sound-slide 
film costs $10. 

* Seven Doorways to Death. This 35 mm. 
sound-slide color film costs $30. 


STATISTICS 


* Gas Requirements and Supplies of the 
Gas Utility and Pipeline Industry, Annual 
1956-1960, Peak Day 1956-57 to 1960-61. 
Cost is $2 a copy. 

* 1957 Gas Data Book. The first copy costs 
50 cents, and each additional copy costs 25 
cents. 

* Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales, 
July 1957. Free of charge. 

* Quarterly Bulletin of Gas Industry Opera- 
tions, Second Quarter 1957. Free of charge. 
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Certificate cases 


@ Atlantic Seaboard Corporation received 
temporary authorization from the FPC to re- 
place three 2,200 horsepower steam units at 
the Boldman compressor station in Floyd 
County, Kentucky, with two 2,000 horse- 
power gas engine driven compressor units. 
Atlantic Seaboard said that because of in- 
creasing coal and labor costs and because of 
decreased power reguirements at Boldman, it 
was no longer economically feasible to con- 
tinue the operation of the steam facilities. 
Cost of new facilities is estimated at $1.6 
million. 


@ Cities Service Gas Company was granted 
temporary authorization to develop the Elk 
City Storage Field in Montgomery County, 
Kansas. The estimated cost of the project is 
about $2.7 million. It will enable Cities 
Service to supply an additional 50 million 
cubic feet on the 1958-59 peak day and 100 
million cubic feet on the 1959-60 peak day. 


@ Home Gas Company received a tempo- 
rary authorization to install and operate 
storage field lines and appurtenant facilities 
necessary to the activation and operation of 
an extension of its Dundee Storage Field 
located in Schuyler, Steuben, and Yates 
Counties, New York. The authorization also 
called for the construction of approximately 


Highlights of cases before the Federal Power Commission 


Bureau of Statistics, American Gas Association 


20 miles of 16-inch transmission line. Esti- 
mated cost of construction is $3.8 million. 
This project will enable Home Gas to raise 
its estimated peak day deliverability from 
the Dundee field from 32.8 million cubic 
feet to 39.8 million cubic feet in 1958 and 
to 51.2 million cubic feet by 1962. 


@ Michigan Gas Storage Company was 
granted authority to add 3,800 horsepower to 
its Muskegon River compressor station, in- 
creasing that station’s capacity to 25,200 
horsepower. Included in the authorization was 
the improvement of the Winterfield and 
Cranberry Lake Storage Fields by drilling 
new wells and constructing about 6 miles of 
gathering pipeline. The cost of the project is 
$2.5 million and will enable the company to 
obtain up to 407.5 million cubic feet from 
the storage field on the 1957-58 peak day. 


@ New York State Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion was granted a temporary certificate to 
build a 3,000 horsepower compressor station 
on its system near Utica, New York, and 9 
miles of 12-inch branch line extending from 
an existing line to Oneida, New York, for 
deliveries to Niagara Mohawk Power Corpo- 
ration. Niagara Mohawk will distribute the 
gas in the Syracuse-Oneida-Rome-Utica area. 
Cost of the project is $1.2 million. 


@ Ohio Fuel Gas Company has applied to 
the FPC for authority to build about 33 


U.S. Steel offers promotion aids 


HIS YEAR USS. Steel will again offer 
promotion aids for its annual “Operation 
Snowflake” campaign. Among them is a free 
promotion kit, which includes an eight-page 
plan book of tie-in ideas, reproduction art, a 





Friendly competitors, James T. Coatsworth, com- 
mercial director of Edison Electric Institute 
(1), and C. S. Stackpole, managing director 
of A. G. A., find a mutual interest in promotion 
of U.S. Steel’s “Operation Snowflake” campaign 
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giant poster, appliance stickers, a newspaper 
ad mat, snowflake stencils, and a media list 
of all newspaper and TV stations where U.S. 
Steel will be urging customers to ‘Make It 
a White Christmas . . . Buy Her a Major 
Appliance.” 

In addition, U.S. Steel is offering pre- 
mium and display pieces which can be 
bought directly from the company at low cost. 
These include: polyethylene bags with festive 
ribbons for wrapping appliances; 52-piece 
“Snowflake” window decoration kits; iron-on 
felt snowflakes for skirts, aprons, tablecloths, 
etc.; silk-screened cloth calendars; streamers; 
and snowflake-shaped coasters. 

The company is also making available a 
newspaper service kit, which has already been 
sent to the managing editors and advertising 
directors of all daily newspapers as well as 
to the 4,000 subscribers to Metro Newspaper 
service. Besides black-and-white ad mats, the 
kit contains color ad mats at no charge to 
all newspapers that can use them. Now that 
the promotion is well established, space for- 
merly devoted to explaining it is instead 
available for selling helps. These include 
completely prepared pattern advertisements 
for utilities, retailers, distributors, banks, and 
trade associations. 

All of these materials may be obtained 
from Rubert C. Myers, director, market de- 
velopment division, United States Steel Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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2 S&S “Nee so 


miles of pipeline in Ohio to help meet jp. 
creasing natural gas market requirements and 


2 
a 


to improve operations and service during the S 

1957-58 winter. Total cost of the project js 

$1.2 million. th 
th 

@ Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation to 


and its affiliate Texas Eastern Penn-Jersey 
Transmission Corporation filed an application Lo 
with the FPC requesting authorization fo cia 
Texas Eastern to construct 267 miles of pipe bui 
line and 2,200 horsepower in compresso, off 
capacity to imcrease its system capacity by 199 
million cubic feet per day. The affiliate, Texas Jen 
Eastern Penn-Jersey, proposes to construg pre 
6514 miles of loop pipeline and 4,000 horse. 30( 
power in compressor capacity to increase jts I 
system capacity by about 60 million cubic J pro 
feet of gas per day. These facilities would be § obs 
leased to Texas Eastern for operation by it, gov 


Total cost of both projects is estimated g §  |ocz 
$50.3 million. } 
thei 


@ United Gas Pipeline Company was av § gor 
thorized by the FPC to build about 19 miles tem 
of pipeline to provide direct interruptible B oft 
natural gas service to two industrial customers J w 
in Mississippi. Cost of construction js 
$920,000. 


Rate cases 
@ Nevada Natural Gas Pipe Line Company 






































has applied to the FPC for a proposed $172. § Che 
600 or 18.8 per cent annual natural gas rate B nou! 
increase which would affect three wholesale oper 
customers in Nevada. Nevada Natural based JB Sext 
the proposed higher rate principally on the TI 
various increases sustained in the cost of gas § cal 
purchased from El Paso Natural Gas Com. duty 
pany. The company is also claiming a 6.9 per MB good 
cent rate of return. 
@ Pacific Northwest Pipeline Company Su 
filed a proposed $5.5 million or 17 per cent 
annual wholesale natural gas rate increase ND 
with the FPC. The increase would affect 2 apy 
wholesale customers in Colorado, Idaho, & will 
Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming & expec 
The company stated that several months & & subur 
operational experience has shown the need for Th 
the higher rates. The company seeks a 64 & survey 
per cent rate of return. Counc 
bureay 
@ Southern Natural Gas Company fill & nine 
with the FPC a proposed $18.2 million, © & being 
3314 per cent annual wholesale natural gs & them | 
rate increase. The higher rates would affet A 
95 wholesale customers in Mississippi, Ale sales 
bama, Georgia and South Carolina. Southem §§ Corp, 
Natural cited increases in its cost of servi, J vey in 
mainly in the cost of purchased gas. Tht & dustry 
company is claiming a 6.8 per cent rate & B® per ce 
return in lieu of the 6 per cent return up & 38 per 
which its present rates were computed. for sul 
In other actions the FPC directed Tess Whi 
Gas Transmission Corporation to provide §% stable. 
natural gas service to Central City, Kentucly. § council 
The FPC also directed Trunkline Gas Com J ceat dr 
pany to serve the cities of Clinton, LaCentt, § Acc 
Bardwell and Wickliffe, Kentucky. dicated 
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Heating safety campaign 


CAMPAIGN to tell Los Angeles residents 

about unvented space heaters—their proper 
yse and the dangers involved—was launched 
gcently following a joint meeting of city and 
cunty officials and representatives of the 
Southern California Gas Company. 

The group mapped out a drive to educate 
the public on precautions to be observed in 
the use of unvented, unapproved heaters, and 
to urge their replacement. 

Attending the meeting at the gas company’s 
los Angeles headquarters building were offi- 
cals from city and county health, fire, and 
building departments, and the county coroner's 
office. 

The meeting was called to meet the prob- 
jens of fire and carbon monoxide poisoning 

ted by the continued use of about 
300,000 unvented space heaters in the area. 

During the past five years an education 
program to tell the public the dangers of such 
obsolete heaters has been carried out by these 
government agencies in cooperation with the 
local gas utilities and other civic groups. 

People in the area are being urged to have 
their heating equipment checked by the gas 
company or a competent service agency before 
temperatures drop to the mid-40’s, when most 
of the deaths occur, and to remember to leave 
a window open when using unvented heaters. 


Wins Robertshaw-Fulton utility contest 





Dick Sievers (r.), Central Electric and Gas, receives $250 prize check from Robertshaw’s John B. 
Selover as a winner of the Robertshaw contest among gas utility promotion men for the best local 
participation in this year’s Mrs. America competition. L. D. Densmore of Central Electric and 
Gas looks on. Mr. Sievers won in medium-sized gas company category. Small company winner 
was A. G. Baker, Intermountain Gas, and large company winner was L. D. Burdick, Rochester Gas 


Magic Chef sells commercial range operation to Cribben & Sexton 


Acie CHEF, INC., the manufacturing 
division of the newly merged Magic 
Chef-Food Giant Markets, Inc., recently an- 
nounced the sale of its commercial range 
operation in Cleveland, Ohio, to Cribben and 
Sexton Company of Chicago. 

The purchase includes tools and dies, spe- 
cal machinery for the production of heavy- 
duty ranges, and the raw material and finished 
goods inventory. The purchase price was not 


disclosed. 

Not involved in the transaction, however, 
are Magic Chef's physical properties in Cleve- 
land. 

Cribben and Sexton, manufacturers of Uni- 
versal gas ranges, will be entitled to use the 
“Magic Chef” name on commercial ranges 
during an interim period. Otherwise, the 
“Magic Chef” name is not involved. 

Magic Chef's domestic ranges are being 


produced at its Franklin, Tennessee, plant. 
Shipment of ranges during August set a new 
record for the plant, according to Cecil M. 
Dunn, president of Magic Chef-Food Giant 
Markets, Inc. He predicts even greater sales 
increases once the 1958 Magic Chef line is 
unveiled at the Merchandise Mart in January. 
The '58 line will include new popular-price 
models to appeal to a broader segment of the 
market. 


Survey points to farm market as best LP-Gas customer 


NDUSTRY SALES of LP-Gas and LP-Gas 

appliances to farm and small town markets 
will continue at record growth, absorbing an 
expected two per cent dip in LP-Gas sales to 
suburban areas. 

These findings highlight a new marketing 
survey conducted by the National LP-Gas 
Council, industry advertising and promotion 
bureau, which polled 2,250 dealers to deter- 
mine where LP-Gas and appliances now are 
being sold and where retail marketers expect 
them to be sold in the future. 

A. H. Cote, council president and general 
sles manager of Suburban Propane Gas 
Corp, Whippany, New Jersey, said the sur- 
vey indicates the nation’s farmer remains in- 
dustry’s biggest customer, accounting for 45 
pet cent of all total dollar retail sales against 
38 per cent for small towns and 17 per cent 
for suburban areas. 

While this ratio will remain relatively 
sable for farm and small town markets, the 
council survey reports a projected two per 
cent drop in suburban LP-Gas sales. 

According to Mr. Cote, the survey also in- 

substantial differences in the farm- 
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town-suburb ratio between various regions, 
with small town markets approximating 50 
per cent of potential in some areas. 

To pinpoint current industry marketing pat- 
terns, a questionnaire was sent by the council 
to LP-Gas retailers in all eight of the na- 
tion’s geographic marketing areas. 

The survey posed this question: ‘What per- 
centage of your total goes to suburban, small 
town, or farm customers in each of four 
categories—(1) total gallons of LP-Gas; (2) 
total appliance and farm equipment sales; 
(3) total dollar sales; (4) total number of 
customers?” 

Survey returns show that farm customers 
currently account for 44 per cent of dealer 
fuel sales, 47 per cent of appliance and farm 
equipment sales, 45 per cent of marketer dol- 
lar volume. Farmers comprise 42 per cent of 
marketer customers. 

The LP-Gas small towns market accounts 
for 39 per cent of fuel, appliance and farm 
equipment sales, 38 per cent of total marketer 
volume, and equals the farm market in con- 
stituting 42 per cent of total customers. 

Suburban LP-Gas markets currently reflect 


17 per cent of marketer fuel sales and total 
dollar volume, and 14 per cent of appliance 
and farm equipment sales. Suburbanites com- 
prise 16 per cent of dealer customers. 

In determining future sales of LP-Gas, ap- 
pliances and farm equipment, average figures 
supplied by LP-Gas marketers indicate the 
future farm market will show a one per cent 
increase over current total dollar sales, and 
appliance and farm equipment sales. 

The survey also forecasts a five per cent 
rise in LP-Gas farm consumption and a six 
per cent rise in farm customers. 

The future LP-Gas small towns market will 
also show a one per cent rise in marketer 
dollar volume and appliance and farm equip- 
ment sales. However, a three per cent drop in 
LP-Gas fuel consumption and a four per cent 
drop in number of small town customers are 
predicted. 

Suburban LP-Gas markets in the near fu- 
ture will reflect a two per cent drop across 
the board in LP-Gas fuel consumption, ap- 
pliance and farm equipment sales, total mar- 
keter dollar volume, and in number of cus- 
tomers, the survey revealed. 
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C. HAMILTON, president of Arkansas 

. Louisiana Gas Company, of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, handed two checks totaling approx- 
imately $3,675,000 to Duncan C. Menzies, 
president of Servel, Inc., of Evansville, on 
Sept. 20 to consummate the sale of Servel’s 
air conditioning division to the gas com- 
pany. Approval of the transaction had been 
voted by Servel’s stockholders on Sept. 11. 

Mr. Hamilton announced that Arkla Air 
Conditioning Corp., a Delaware corporation 
and a wholly owned subsidiary company of 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas Company, will manu- 
facture and sell year-round gas air condition. 
ing equipment, prowiding new capital to ex- 
pand production, sales and promotion on a 
nationwide basis. 

The units to be produced by the new Arkla 
Corp., will bear the trademark name, “‘Arkla- 
Servel,”” Mr. Hamilton said, and also will 
carry the trademarks “Sun Valley” and “‘All- 
Year.” 

He emphasized that the transaction in- 
volves only the gas air conditioning division 
of Servel and not the appliance division, 
which manufactures gas refrigerators. The 
new company, Arkla, is in the year-round gas 


Gas industry to back air 


CAMPAIGN to revitalize the market for 
gas air conditioning in 1958 has been 
mapped by the gas industry, in cooperation 
with the Arkla Air Conditioning Corporation. 
Following a meeting with J. C. Hamilton, 
president of Arkla, the American Gas As- 
sociation’s Air Conditioning Promotion Com- 
mittee has constituted itself a task force to 
mobilize the support of the nation’s gas com- 
panies for the joint program. 

A key agreement reached at the meeting, 
held at Dallas in September offered the pros- 
pect of a 20 per cent reduction in prices of 
residential air conditioning units provided gas 
utilities accept responsibility for a minimum 
quota of air conditioner sales. 

To achieve this goal, each member of the 
A. G. A. committee has been assigned a per- 
sonal quota, for which he is to obtain assur- 
ances from gas utilities in his area. In ad- 
dition, a series of regional symposia will be 
held across the country early in 1958. At these 
meetings, committee members and Arkla rep- 


Servel stockholders approve sale of air conditioning division 


air conditioning business, he said, and added 
that “it will become a major factor in the 
national air conditioning field.” 

Mr. Hamilton said that all organization 
details of Arkla had been completed, “except 
for the sales force, which will be greatly ex- 
panded.” The sales headquarters will be lo- 
cated in Little Rock, Arkansas, home office 
of W. R. Stephens, chairman of the board of 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas Company, who also 
will be chairman of Arkla. Mr. Hamilton said 
that Mr. Stephens is expected to “take an 
active leadership in the air conditioning sales 
organization.” 

After a short period of shutdown neces- 
sitated by the take-over by Arkla Corp., full 
production will get under way at the Evans- 
ville plant. This will include the 314-ton Sun 
Valley year-round heating and cooling units 
for homes, the new 5-ton Sun Valley unit, 
and the 25-ton water chiller for commercial 
and industrial uses and for large homes. 

The new 5-ton unit will be a greatly im- 
proved model, considerably reduced in size 
and weight. A working inventory of 31/4-ton 
Sun Valley units and 25-ton water chillers 
is sufficient to cover the shutdown period. 


conditioning sales program 


resentatives will acquaint gas utility manage- 
ments with the reasons and requirements for 
entering and becoming a factor in the air 
conditioning market. The symposia will cover 
both residential and commercial-industrial air 
conditioning, and will include special sessions 
on sales and operation. 

Other action by the committee included 
measures to promote acceptance and use of 
gas air conditioning equipment. One such 
step was endorsement of an A. G. A. proposal 
to appoint a sales promotion representative in 
Washington, D. C., to represent the gas in- 
dustry with government. Plans for national 
advertising and promotion of air conditioning 
by A. G. A. were reviewed. Case histories of 
successful gas company air conditioning ad- 
vertising and promotion campaigns were to 
be placed at the disposal of Arkla and any 
other interested gas air conditioning manu- 
facturers. 

A vote of confidence was given to the of- 
ficers of the Arkla organization. Mr. Hamilton 


Utility aids bakers in state fair exhibit 


A GAS-EQUIPPED model bakery proved 
such a hit at the 1957 Michigan State 
Fair that retail bakers have asked that it be 
made a permanent exhibit. Fair officials have 
given tentative approval. 

The bakery was erected and operated at 
the exposition as an experiment, by the Retail 
Bakers Association of Greater Detroit in co- 
operation with the Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company. 

While noting first-hand how a modern 
neighborhood bakery functions, fairgoers also 
purchased as many as 700 dozen doughnuts 
in one day. 

Because of the exhibit’s success, the bakers 
association plans to enlarge the permanent 
wooden building housing the bakery to 20 by 
60 feet. 
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The bakery will be located in the center 
of the grounds where the association hopes 
to have it in operation; also at large auto- 
mobile shows, circuses and trade expositions. 

John Goward, a member of the Michigan 
Consolidated industrial sales staff, serves as 
secretary of the Retail Bakers Association of 
Greater Detroit. The more than 100 inde- 
pendent retail bakers and other members have 
re-elected him for several terms. 

Michigan Consolidated assisted bakers in 
the installation of a gas-fired oven and fryers 
at the exhibit, and donated use of an auto- 
matic gas water heater. The gas company also 
aided in promotion of the event. 

Among the special visitors at the model 
bakery was Gov. G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan. He was presented with a cake. 
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Mr. Hamilton will be president of the new 
Arkla Corp., and Mr. Stephens will be chaip 
man of the board. Other officers of the ney 
corporation are: D. W. Weir, vice-presiden 
in charge of operations; E. N. Hende 
vice-president in charge of research and de 
velopment; F. L. Holleman, secretary; and 
James E. Chisum, treasurer. All four of the 
latter hold comparable positions in the 
utility and are residents of Shreveport. 

Mr. Hamilton announced the following 
initial appointments from among personnel 
of the former Servel division: 

L. E. Walbridge, manager of manufactyy. 
ing; R. F. Sheets, purchasing agent; R, & 
Davis, service manager; L. F. Fisher, Manager 
of inspection and quality control; Alley Cc 
Apple, personnel manager. 

Manufacturing, purchasing, accounting, and MI 
research and development will remain in the 
Evansville plant which includes some 500,009 Sec 
square feet of floor space on 14 acres of land. may 





Approximately 250 persons have been em. § 
ployed in the air conditioning plant and; | ™ 
is probable that the force will be increased jp bem 
the months ahead as the new company «& § ™ 
pands production. I 
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outlined the policies which Arkla will follow, 

A very vigorous research program will be 
coordinated with the A. G. A. research pro- 
gram and that of the Southwest Research In. 
stitute. 

Mr. Hamilton expressed willingness of 
Arkla to work with any other manufacture 
to produce an attractive gas air conditioning 
unit. Arkla plans to raise the heating capacity 
of the five-ton direct fired unit from its present 
96,000 Btu to 144,000 Btu for use in th 
northern U. S. 

In a report on progress of the A. G. A. ait 
conditioning research program, Allen Schrodt 
director of A. G. A.’s PAR Plan, said that 
A. G. A. would reach its goal for this yea 
by having at least three operating expetk 
mental units of new air conditioning systems 
ready for demonstration to interested man 
facturers by the end of 1957. 

At least nine manufacturers were reported 
actively interested in one or more of the new 
gas air conditioners under development. 


Wins advertising award 
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KLAHOMA NATURAL Gas Compaty § Ohi 
has been named winner of the 1957 194: 
“Socrates” award for public utility adverts B cour 
ing, it has been announced by Vincent Ht & Fuel 
wards and Company, Boston. pany 
The “Socrates” award for outstanding B asa 
utility advertising is presented each year tos and 
company named by the sponsoring Bostoo of ( 
firm. clerk 
Robert C. Kumler, advertising manager d J Colt 
Oklahoma Natural, was named in the 39h gene 
annual award which carries the inscription: was 
“For consistent excellence in newspaper a coun 
vertising: during the past 12 months.” Was 
Every utility company in the United Stats Pan) 
and Canada is eligible for the award. La for | 
year it was won by the Cincinnati Gas ai @ ‘me 
Electric Company. sent 
ISSI 
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J. TANKER- 
. SLEY was last 
month elected 
president and a di- 
rector of Western 
Kentucky Gas 
Company and its 
subsidiary. He was 
formerly executive 
vice-president and 
a director of the 
Gas Light Com- 
pany of Columbus, 
Georgia. 


G. J. Tankersley 


Combs retires as A.G.A. Section secretary, Murray succeeds 


AHLON A. COMBS, secretary of the 

A. G. A. Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section, retired on Oct. 1; Ralbern H. Mur- 
ray succeeds him. Mr. Combs, who has spent 
his entire business career in the gas industry, 
will continue to serve A. G. A. full-time on 
contract as a consultant on Utilization Bu- 
reau service manuals. 

Following graduation from the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Mr. Combs joined 
New York’s Consolidated Gas Company. He 
later served as a captain in the Tank Corps 
during World War I, after which he entered 


Hahn retires 


ARRY S. HAHN, who rose from meter 

reader to an assistant treasurer of the 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, retired Oct. 1. Since 
1943, Mr. Hahn has managed customer ac- 
counting and collecting operations for Ohio 
Fuel. Mr. Hahn’s career with the gas com- 
pany began 40 years ago when he was hired 
as a meter reader by the old Columbus Gas 
and Fuel Company, which later became part 
of Ohio Fuel. He later worked as a ledger 
clerk, and credit manager for the company’s 
Columbus district. In 1932 he was named 
general credit manager for Ohio Fuel. He 
was promoted to manager of customer ac- 
counting and collecting 11 years later. He 
was elected an assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany in 1950. In 1954 Mr. Hahn was cited 
for his outstanding work in the field of cus- 
tomer accounting and collecting, and was pre- 
seated A. G. A.’s Order of Accounting Merit. 


ISSUE OF OCTOBER, 1957 


Employed by Gas Light Company in 1949 
as an industrial engineer, Mr. Tankersley 
progressed to chief engineer in 1953, was 
elected executive vice-president in 1954 and 
a year later was elected a director. 

From 1947 to 1949, Mr. Tankersley was a 
member of the faculty of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute mechanical engineering de- 
partment. Prior to that time he served as an 
officer in the Naval Air Corps. He is a gradu- 
ate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute with a 
B.S. degree in engineering. 

Active in industry affairs, Mr. Tankersley 
is currently chairman of the Southern Gas 


the fields of gas lighting, space heating, and 
industrial heating. 

He joined the American Gas Association 
in 1945, after service with the Maxon Premix 
Burner Company as industrial equipment 
salesman, the American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation as district representative, 
and the American Gas Products Corporation 
as general sales engineer. 

Mr. Combs spent six months at A. G. A. 
as assistant secretary of the Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Section, and in 1946 was 
promoted to secretary. During his 11 years 


G. J. Tankersley elected president of Western Kentucky Gas Company 


Association Heating and Air Conditioning 
Committee, a member of the Southern Stand- 
ard Building Code Gas Committee and a 
member of the American Gas Association Air 
Conditioning Promotion Committee. He is a 
past member of the A. G. A. National Gas 
Industry Television Committee. In 1953 he 
was awarded special recognition from the 
Southern Gas Association for “outstanding 
contributions to the southern gas industry for 
work done in producing the Southern Stand- 
ard Building Code, part 11 (Gas).” In addi- 
tion, he has published several articles in 
leading gas industry publications. 


in this position, he initiated various projects 
including the highly successful Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Schools, and organized the 
Hall of Flame, of which he is a member. 

Mr. Murray, the new Section secretary, has 
been assistant secretary of the Section since 
January. 

Before that he was an engineer with the 
A. G. A. Utilization Bureau for six years, 
except for a two-year period in the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Murray holds an M.S. and a BS. 
degree from New York University. 


Kern appointed to new PCGA position 


J E. KERN has been appointed director of 
. manufacturer programs of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association. In his new position, 
Mr. Kern will be responsible for all phases 
of an expanded manufacturers’ promotional 


program on the West Coast designed to stim- 
ulate gas appliance sales. Mr. Kern has had 
many years of experience in the gas industry, 
the last ten years as assistant managing direc- 
tor of PCGA. 


Name Barbara Tracy home service director 


ARBARA TRACY has been appointed 

home service director for The Hartford 
Gas Company. She succeeds Miss Alyce Salis- 
bury, who has resigned to operate her own 
business. Mrs. Tracy has had extensive ex- 
perience in the home economics and food 
administration field, having been food and 


Garvens promoted 


AROLD C. GARVENS, chief revenue ac- 
countant for the Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company, has been promoted to the post of 
assistant secretary-treasurer of the company. 
He succeeds Robert J. Johnson who retired 
Sept. 1 after 52 years with the firm. Mr. 
Garvens has been with the gas company since 
1924 when he joined the company as a 
ledger clerk. He rose through the ranks of 
the accounting department. He will continue 
to supervise the machine accounting, cus- 
tomers’ accounting, payroll and meter reading 
departments, in addition to his new responsi- 
bilities. Mr. Garvens is chairman of the 
A. G. A. Customer Accounting Committee. 
The company also announces that Lloyd J. 
Klein has taken over the duties of the newly 
created post of controller in addition to his 
duties as vice-president of research and 
planning. 


management consultant with the American 
Hotel Association and restaurant manager 
with the Sheraton, Knott, and Kestenberg 
chains. Mrs. Tracy is a graduate of the Mis- 
souri School of Mines with a B.S. degree in 
electrical engineering. She holds an M.S. 
degree in food administration from Columbia. 


Barnett retires 


R G. Barnett has resigned as a director of 
. Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke Company 
and retired as vice-president, because of ill 
health. Mr. Barnett has been associated with 
the utility since 1938 in charge of customers’ 
service activities. He was elected a director 
in 1946. Mr. Barnett had been in Brazil for 
nine years as a director of Emprezas Elec- 
tricas Brasileiras, before he began his career 
with Pacific Gas & Electric Company at San 
Francisco in 1922. He was a director of 
American Gas Association from 1942 to 
1951, then served on the Advisory Council 
through 1954. He was chairman of the 
A. G. A. Publicity and Advertising Committee 
from 1947 to 1951, and also served on the 
A. G. A.’s National Advertising Committee in 
1945 and again from 1951 to 1954. He was a 
director of Pacific Coast Gas Association 
from 1946 to 1948. 
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MANUFACTURER 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company an- 
nounces that Beverly D. Taylor, formerly 
controller, has been appointed treasurer. 
John C. C. Byrne, controller of the com- 
pany’s Grayson controls division, succeeds 
Mr. Taylor as controller. Walter H. Steffler, 
who resigned as treasurer, will continue as 
secretary, and James A. Witt has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary. 

Surface Combustion Corporation an- 
nounces the election of three men as vice- 
presidents: E. P. Heiles, controller; C. Cone, 
chief engineer, industrial divisions; and 
J. I. Trimble, chief engineer, Janitrol di- 
visions. 

The appointment of Alvan Markle as di- 
rector of purchases has been announced by 
the Walworth Company. He will be re- 
sponsible for establishing procurement pol- 
icies and procedures and for functional 
control of unit purchasing directors and 
agents. 

John R. Lenox, formerly an administra- 
tive official of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of operations of its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Datamatic Corpo- 
ration. 

Norge Division of Borg-Warner Corpo- 
ration reports five recent appointments. 
William D. Stroben is the new director of 
advertising, with responsibility for national 
and cooperative advertising on home appli- 
ances. Thomas P. Hyde is the new national 
service manager, with responsibility for dis- 
tributor, dealer, and field product service 
matters. George A. Lubenow is the new na- 
tional kitchen appliance merchandiser; he 
will assist in the administration of sales 
plans and programs for refrigerators, home 
freezers, and ranges. New assistant to the 
vice-president of distribution is John H. 
Moran, whose past employment includes 20 
years with Philco Corporation. Edgar A. 
Dunham Jr. has been appointed Eastern 
utility gas representative, with an area in- 
cluding New York, New Jersey, and New 
England. 

W. T. Halket, formerly general sales 
manager of domestic water heaters, was 
named to the newly created position of 
marketing director for the Permaglas di- 
vision of A. O. Smith Corporation. J. W. 
Burleson, formerly general sales manager 
of heating and air conditioning equipment, 
was named general sales manager for the 
Permaglas division. 

Claire G. Ely has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of marketing of the Maytag 
Company, succeeding Roy A. Bradt upon 
his retirement last month. Succeeding Mr. 
Ely as generat sales manager is Gerald E. 
Ankeny. In addition, Edwin F. Kallenberg 
Jr. has been named a regional manager 
in the Cincinnati branch. Maytag also an- 
nounces the creation of a department designed 
to coordinate relationships with utilities. It 
will be headed by B. B. Turner, now man- 
ager of utility relations. He was formerly 
a Maytag salesman. 

Marshall Poag, associated with Servel for 
many years, has joined M. M. Hedges 
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Manufacturing Company as Southeastern 
district manager of its gas utility division. 

George W. Hoffmeister has been named 
general superintendent of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company's new plant 
at Fall River, Massachusetts. 

The Worthington Corporation reports 
three promotions in its marketing division. 
William C. Cheek, formerly manager of the 
Chicago district office, has been appointed 
Midwest region sales manager. John H. 
Loomis replaces Mr. Cheek in Chicago. Re- 
placing Mr. Loomis as St. Louis district 
manager is Hollis H. Wise. 

American Meter Company has named 
J. P. Wilson III to the position of sales 
representative of the Atlanta sales district 
and Clifford E. Alden to the position of 
sales engineer for the Wynnewood, Penn- 
sylvania, sales district. 


UTILITY 


Northern Natural Gas Company an- 
mounces the appointment of Joseph C. 
Plourde as assistant treasurer and Clyde C. 
Copper as superintendent of measurement. 
Mr. Plourde was previously manager of the 
public utilities research division of the Na- 
tional Securities and Research Corporation 
of New York. Mr. Copper, who has 25 
years’ service with Northern Natural, suc- 
ceeds J. L. Griffin who retired Aug. 31. 

Charles V. McCaffrey has been elected 
vice-president in charge of gas operations 
for the Blackstone Valley (R. I.) Gas and 
Electric Company. 

The election of John T. Bills as vice- 
president—corporate relations of Peoples 
Gas System of Florida has been announced. 
As owner of a business and public relations 
consulting firm, he had been a consultant to 
Peoples Gas System for the past eight 
months. 

A newly elected member of the board of 
Southern California Gas Company is Court- 
landt S. Gross, president of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation. 

J. N. Clayton Jr. has been appointed man- 
ager of the rate and regulatory department 
of Arkansas Louisiana Gas Company. He 
succeeds M. D. LaGrone, who was also as- 
sistant secretary of the utility, and who has 
resigned to become treasurer and vice-presi- 
dent of Consolidated Gas Utilities Corpora- 
tion. New assistant manager of Arkansas 
Louisiana’s rate and regulatory department 
is T. M. Elgin. 

Upon the retirement of W. J. Becker, 
J. L. Slusser was promoted to gas distri- 
bution-engineering supervisor of the Long 
Island Lighting Company. 

Columbia Gas System announces the re- 
tirement of two men with 40 years of service 
each: Clair H. Lewis, who started with what 
is now the Ohio Fuel Gas Company, and 
who has been senior engineer with Colum- 
bia Gas System Service Corporation for the 
past 20 years; and Clyde D. Alstadt, who 
also started with Ohio Fuel, and who was 
most recently a supervisory engineer in the 
gas engineering department of the Colum- 
bia Gas System Service Corporation. 

Carl A. Linde has been promoted to the 
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Names in the news—a roundup of promotions and appointments 


newly created position of staff plannj 
engineer at Washington Natural Gas Com. 
pany. Leonard Voelker will succeed him 
northern division commercial sales 
ager. Dave M. Barrett, industrial sales may. 
ager, was named industrial and commergg 
sales manager. 

O. G. Howe, engineer on the general] gf 
fice staff of the Oklahoma Natural Gm 
Company, has been promoted to mechaniat 
supervisor—compressor stations. He a 
places D. R. Alley, who has retired. ; 

Lone Star Gas Company announces the 
appointment of Charles E. Putman Jr. to the 
newly created post of field superintenden. 
Seth Davis will succeed Mr. Putman 
superintendent of the Joshua Compresso, 
station. 


PIPELINE 


Robert M. Hoffer has been appointed cop. 
troller of Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line 
Company and American Louisiana Pipe 
Line Company. He will also serve as cop. 
troller of the American Natural Gas Service 
Company, which performs financial, engi. 
neering, and other services for the sub 
sidiaries of the American Natural Gas Com. 
pany system. Mr. Hoffer has been associated 
with the accounting matters of the America 
Natural Gas Company system for the past 
eight years. 

W. E. Brown, superintendent of com. 
pressor design engineering for Texas Gas 
Transmission Corporation, retired after 5 
years of engineering work. This has ip 
cluded employment with Panhandle Eastem 
Pipe Line Company, Great Lakes Pipeline 
Company, and Michigan Wisconsin Pipeline 
Company. He joined Texas Gas in 1949, 
















OTHER 


D. A. Reynolds has retired from his post 
as chief, coal carbonization section, at the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines’ central experiment 
station in Pittsburgh. He was with the 
Bureau of Mines for over 34 years, and was 
instrumental in the development of the 
Bureau of Mines-A. G. A. carbonization 
test for coke, yields of by-products, and gas. 
He is the author or co-author of 125 pub 
lications on coal and coke. 

Fred W. Argue, vice-president and 
gineering manager, and Edward J. Ford, 
vice-president and senior construction mat- 
ager, both of Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation, have been elected directors of 
that firm. 

John H. Kime, superintendent of the pro- 
duction and storage department of United 
Fuel Gas Company, has joined an affiliated 
company—Preston Oil Company—as vite 
president. 

The appointment of Francis J. Serbek # 
chairman of the Committee on Public Util 
ties Accounting of the New York State Se 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants his 
been announced. 

New director of the utilities division 
the Georgia Public Service Commission & 
Matt L. McWhorter. He succeeds 
Knowles Davis, who is now with the Tee 
nessee Gas Transmission Company. 
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AROLD L. DAL- 

BECK has been 
appointed head of the 
New England Electric 
System’s gas division 
and will be president 
of the system’s seven 
gas companies in Mas- 
sachusetts. They are: 
Central Massachusetts 
Gas, Lawrence Gas, 
Mystic Valley Gas, 
Northampton Gas, 
North Shore Gas, 
Norwood Gas and Wachusett Gas. He suc- 
ceds Edward G. Twohey, who becomes 
vice-president of New England Electric’s 
Rhode Island subsidiary, The Narragansett 
Electric Company in Providence. 





H. L. Dalbeck 


Fouse treasurer 


ALPH W. FOUSE, vice-president and a 

member of the board of directors of the 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Company, has been 
named to the additional post of treasurer. At 
the same meeting, Miss Amelia H. Martin, 
formerly assistant secretary, was appointed 
secretary. Miss Elizabeth C. Hall, formerly 
assistant treasurer, was appointed assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary. Mr. Fouse 
will be the 1958 chairman of the Rate Com- 
mittee of the American Gas Association. 


Jalbeck named president of 7 companies 














Mr. Dalbeck, who has been assistant 
treasurer of New England Electric’s sub- 
sidiaries operating in the areas northeast of 
Boston, will be succeeded by Norman B. 
Macaulay, auditor of North Shore Gas and 
Essex County Electric Company. 

Mr. Dalbeck’s first position in the utility 
business was as an accountant with Worces- 
ter Gas Light Company in 1922. He was 
transferred to Cambridge in 1927. After join- 
ing New England Electric System he became 
treasurer of New England Power Service 
Company, which position he held until he 
was named assistant treasurer for New Eng- 
land Electric companies in northeastern Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Dalbeck is a graduate of Northeastern 
University and a member of the American 
Gas Association. 


Scanlon on board 


AMES A. SCANLON, a vice-president of 

Columbia Gas System Service Corporation, 
has been elected to the company’s board of 
directors. He has also assumed the duties of 
vice-president—rates following the retirement 
of E. R. Conner on Sept. 1. Mr. Scanlon 
came to the system’s New York office in 1955 
from The Ohio Fuel Gas Company in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, one of the Columbia Gas System 
subsidiaries, where he had been treasurer and 
subsequently a vice-president. 
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David Barrett 


industrial sales manager of the Washington 
Natural Gas Company, Seattle, died Aug. 31. 
Before joining Washington Natural this 
year, Mr. Barrett was for several years asso- 
ciated with the Washington (D. C.) Gas 
Light Company as industrial sales supervisor, 
and with the Lowell (Mass.) Gas Company 
as manager of the industrial and commercial 
department. 
He was a member of A. G. A. 


Edward S. Brock 


who retired in 1951 as assistant to the comp- 
troller, electric and gas comptroller’s depart- 
ment, at Public Service Gas and Electric Com- 
pany of New Jersey, died recently at the age 
of 76. 
Mr. Brock started in the utility business 
in 1901. After holding various positions, he 
became assistant to the general auditor of 
Public Service in 1926, and assistant to the 
comptroller in 1948. 

Previous to his retirement, he was active 


_ G. A. and the New Jersey Gas Associa- 
ion, 


ISSUE OF OCTOBER, 1957 


Paul Howard 


45, died recently of a heart ailment. For the 
15 years previous to his death, Mr. Howard 
lived in Gainesville, Georgia, where he 
managed the property of the Georgia Gas 
Company as well as that of the, Carolina 
Central Gas Company in Hendersonville, 
North Carolina, and the South Carolina Gas 
Company, in Gaffney; all the companies are 
subsidiaries of the United Cities Utilities 
Company of Chicago. Recently this firm, 
through a merger, became the United Cities 
Gas Company. 

Mr. Howard is survived by his parents, his 
wife Margaret, and two daughters. 


W. R. Mabee 


vice-president and assistant general manager 
of Tappan Stove Company, died unexpectedly 
last month at the age of 48. Mr. Mabee was 
serving on Tappan’s Executive Committee at 
the time of his death, and also as a member 
of the board. 

Mr. Mabee became affiliated with Tappan 
immediately after graduation from high 
school, working first in the press department, 
then in the production department. Later he 
was named production manager. Then fol- 
lowed his promotion to assistant plant su- 
perintendent, and several years ago he was 
named plant superintendent. In addition, he 
was executive vice-president of the O’Keefe 
& Merritt Company, and a director of the 
Certified Gas Equipment Company. 











CONVENTION 


1957 
NOVEMBER 


*National Metal Exposition, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (A. G. A. will exhibit) 
*National Hotel Exposition, Coli- 
seum, New York City. (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 

eAmerican Standards Association 
Conference and Annual Meeting, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

*The American Society of Refriger- 
ating Engineers, Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing, Shoreland Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
eNational Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Association, Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, Ill. 


DECEMBER 


*The American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Statler, New York City. 


1958 
JANUARY 


6-8 °A. G. A. Home Service Workshop, 

Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

27-29 *American Society of Heating and 

Air Conditioning Engineers, Annual 
Meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARCH 


¢National Association of Corrosion 

Engineers, Annual Conference and 

Exposition, San Francisco, Calif. 

*New England Gas Association, An- 

nual Meeting, Hotel Statler, Bos- 

ton, Mass. 

24-26 *Mid-West Gas Association, Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

27-28 Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Annual Convention, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

31-April 2 *Gas Appliance Manufacturers 

Association, Annual Meeting, 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

31-April 2 *A. G. A. General Management 

Section Conference, The Shore- 

ham, Washington, D. C. 


APRIL 


8-10 °A. G. A. Sales Conference on In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

14-16 *National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants, Shamrock- 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas. 

17-18 *Indiana Gas Association, Annual 
Convention, French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

28-30 *Southern Gas Association, Annual 

Convention, Dallas, Texas. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Gas Engineering Executive—B.Sc. in Chemical 
Engineering. Broad experience in engineer- 
ing, operations, and management of trans- 
mission and distribution systems, Thorough 
knowledge of pipeline design, construction, 
economics, contracts, customer relations, and 
utilization. Author of many technical articles 
and well versed in report writing. Returning 
to U.S. in October having been chief engineer 
and superintendent of gas transmission pipe- 
line overseas. Desires executive operating or 
planning position in gas consulting, construc- 
tion, or operations. International contacts 
and excellent refg¢rences. 1881. 

Sales Manager—Approximately 20 years of 
utility experience, 11 years’ sales manager’s 
experience on domestic and house heating 
appliances. Capable of complete organization 
and training of any utility sales department 
on domestic and house heating appliances. 
Preparation of sales and promotion budget— 
sales studies. Dealer pute see training. 
General knowledge of advertising and cam- 
paign promotions. Top utility and manufac- 
turers references. (46) Married. 

General or Operations Manager—27 years’ ex- 


Factory Sales Representative—with 


Sales and Promotion Executive—20 years’ ex- 


perience in the field of advertising, promotion 
and sales. Ten years with a manufacturer of 
household gas appliances in advertising and 
selling capacity. Advertising agency experi- 
ence as an account executive handling appli- 
ances. Have knowledge of and have worked 
extensively with distributors and dealers, also 
utilities. College graduate, veteran W.W.II. 
Married, one child. Complete resume of busi- 
ness background available on request. 1885. 
over 2 
years’ experience, seeks new connection with 
a reputable manufacturer, promoting and mer- 
chandising domestic gas appliances, preferably 
in the ew York-New en areas, Top 
notch performance and references. 


General Sales Manager—Experienced in retail 


dealer, distributor and manufacturers sales 
management. 12 years with outstanding mer- 
chandising utility. Products sold—heating, 
cooling, water heaters, ranges, refrigerators, 
residential and commercial. 1887. 


ME Graduate with 8 years’ management expe- 


rience covering all phases of manufactured 
and natural gas operations, desires permanent 
position with live-wire, progressive company 
where advancement opportunity exists. Can 
competently manage medium sized company or 


ee 


experience resume and personal data, Salar 
open. 0849. 


Gas Engineer—Connecticut utility wants u 
engineering graduate with some experj 
in gas production, distribution and cus 
service. Prefer man under 35. Submit complet, 
resumé. Starting salary $7,000-$7,500 plus Other 
benefits. 0851. 


Sales Engineer—excellent opportunity with », 
panding specialty manufacturer of cast itor 
gas boilers for aggressive man with 

round in the wet-heat field, to call on j 
Seen. contractors, architects, builders, utilitig, 
Able to organize sales meetings and 
technical field service. Willing to travel ay 
relocate. Applications held in strict ogg. 
dence. 0852. 


Compressor Station Engineer—large gas utility 
in Great Lakes area needs graduate enginey 
preferably under 40, with some compressor sty. 
tion experience, Assistant to superintendeg 
in design field engineering and other pm. 
lems related to maintenance and operation ¢ 
stations. Liberal benefits. Salary in line wig 
education and er a State personal ani 
educational qualifications. 0853. 


Gas Engineer—outstanding opportunity for @. 
ceptional young gas engineers with interes 








perience in all phases of gas industry—last 7 head up department or branch of larger com- in management and sales. Expanding staf 
in natural. Well known in industry. Avail- pany. Outstanding personal qualifications and catlonal tees of business and caginessianiie 
able immediately. Details upon request. excellent relations with superiors, subordi- sultants has room for ambitious men wih 


Married. (48) 1883. 


Pakistani wishes position as apprentice to learn 
of United States natural gas company_opera- 
tions. Educated at the not amg, Punjab 
with courses in Gas Technology. Westminster 
Technical College, London. Available after 


J 1958. 1884 gree in foods, 
une 5 a 


nates and the public. Will relocate. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Experienced home economist—with college de- 
for home service staff in one 
of the larger New England utilities. 


general gas utility experience. Men selected 
will receive diversified consulting assignments, 
particularly in the fields of sales and marke 
analysis, under close personal supervision ¢ 
experts in the field. This is an opportunity tp 
grow in a friendly atmosphere where jnitis. 


Send tive is encouraged and rewarded. 08%, 





A.G.A. in action 


(Continued from page 7) 





developments, the impact of competitive fuels on the gas 
industry, source of new capital for the industry, the atti- 
tudes of insurance and investment companies toward gas 
company securities, and a review of A. G. A. activities in 
combatting competition. Details regarding the meeting 
will appear in the November issue of the MONTHLY. 


e@ A 1957 edition of the basic training booklet, Home 
Service Home Calls, has been published by the Home Serv- 
ice Committee. Types of home calls, their procedures of 
operations, and how-to-do-it information on_ specific 
equipment is discussed. The booklet is available from 
A. G. A. Headquarters at 25 cents a copy. 


@ An Index of Standard Designs and Practices as used by 
gas utilities in connection with various phases of construc- 
tion and distribution work is being prepared by the Sub- 
committee on Distribution Design and Development. The 
Index will be available around Jan. 1 and will enable a 
company with a particular distribution problem to find a 
source of possible assistance. 


@ Gas dispatchers concerned with securing the most suit- 
able and useful type of wall maps will be interested in a 
pamphlet to be published around Jan. 1, 1958, by the 
Operating Section’s Gas Dispatching Committee. Based 
on a survey of 37 companies, the pamphlet describes types 
of maps which have proven most satisfactory and includes 
recommendations as to size, construction, details to be 
shown, etc. 
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@ The Gas Industry Development Committee will honor 
all chairmen of the Approval Requirements Committe: 
with an award of recognition. Forty-eight former chair. 
men and all future chairmen are to receive the award 
which will detail each awardee’s service record on the 
committee. To be eligible, a member must have served 
committee chairman for one or more terms. 





@ Revisions to the electrical provisions of the American 
Standard Approval Requirements for Central Heating 
Gas Appliances, Volumes I, II, III, and IV, as adopted by 
the Central Heating Gas Appliance Requirements Sub 
committee, have been approved by the Approval Require 
ments Committee and become effective Jan. 1, 1958 
Equipment manufacturers may have approval tests per 
formed by the A. G. A. Laboratories under these nev 
provisions at any time prior to the effective date of the 
provisions. Copies of the provisions may be obtained from 
the A. G. A. Laboratories. 


@ Revised requirements for domestic gas incinerators t0 
cover approval of smokeless-odorless types, as adopted by 
the Subcommittee on Approval Requirements for Do 
mestic Gas Incinerators, are now out for criticism. Thes 
specifications become effective Jan. 1, 1958. 











@ The Subcommittee on Installation of Gas Piping and 
Gas Appliances in Buildings met Sept. 4-6 to review the 
Z21.30-1954 installation standard. At the request of the 
LP-Gas Association, the subcommittee plans to expand 
Z21.30 to include coverage for undiluted liquefied pe 
troleum gas. The objective: a single installation standard 
available throughout the industry. 
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\G.A. advisory council 


£R ACKER.......... Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
pC. ADAMS........... Kansas City, Mo. 
FRANK H. ADAMS.......... Toledo, Ohio 
f.M. BANKS.......... Los Angeles, Calif. 
iu, BAXTER........... Fayetteville, Ark. 
iE. BIEMILLER........... Baltimore. Md. 
DUDLEY B. W. BROWN... New York, N. Y. 
JH CARSON........... Cleveland, Ohio 
GLENN W. CLARK.......... St. Louis, Mo. 
SHELDON COLEMAN....... Wichita, Kans. 
J. H. COLLINS SR....... New Orleans, La. 
J. F. DONNELLY SR....... Milwaukee, Wis. 
RLEMOCKER . 6.0 oc ccescscee Boston, Mass. 
|S ee Newark, N. J. 
RALPH L. FLETCHER...... Providence, R. |. 
N. HENRY GELLERT........ Seattle, Wash. 
w. G. HAMILTON JR.....Philadelphia, Pa. 
BU MEOMETT «.6.50.0.00-0 Minneapolis, Minn. 
S GX PIESS ss ccc ceed Dresher, Pa. 
ie HORTION....... San Francisco, Calif. 
SMR 6 40s cc csscces El Paso, Texas 
A.W. LUNDSTRUM....... Columbus, Ohio 
FARLE J. MACHOLD....... Syracuse, N. Y. 
SE MAMLION..ccccccceces Dallas, Texas 
ee MERRIAM. ...00 00000 Omaha, Neb. 
SPC BIARDS «oon sccces Harrisburg, Pa. 
LOUIS RUTHENBURG...... Evansville, Ind. 
FRANK C. SMITH.......... Houston, Texas 
SGEMMDY ..oscesecscss Rockford, Ill. 
rere re Atlanta, Ga. 
SAE, VAYLOR.. cveccces Houston, Texas 
Teen P. WALKER.........002 Houston, Texas 
Ere Chatham, Ontario 


GEORGE E. WHITWELL.. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHARLES G. YOUNG... .Springfield, Mass. 
B. H. WITTMANN........... Chicago, Ill. 


PAR COMMITTEE 
Chairman—Wister H. Ligon, Nashville 
Gas Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


General Promotional Planning Committee 
Chairman—Christy Payne, Jr., The Peo- 
ples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Research Planning Committee 
Chairman—Samuel Green, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


General Public Information Planning 
Committee 
Chairman—Thomas H. Evans, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman—E. R. Acker, Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


LABORATORIES MANAGING COMMITTEE 


Chairman—N. B. Bertolette, The Hart- 
ford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn. 


APPROVAL REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEE 


Chairman—H. B. Noyes, Washington 
Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C. 














Associated organizations 


GAS APPLIANCE 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Julius Klein, Caloric Appliance Corp., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Man. Dir.—Harold Massey, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—H. C. Darroch, Moffats, Ltd., Weston, 
Ontario. 

Man. Dir.—W. H. Dalton, 6 Hayden St., 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Chrmn.—Joseph Frink, Florida Power & Light 
Co., Miami, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—L. A. Friederick, Tampa Gas Co., 
P.O. Box 2562, Tampa, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Peoria, Ill. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Lyman H. Bell, Hoosier Gas Corp., 
Vincennes, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—R. A. Steele, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, 2020 N. Meridian St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


THE MARYLAND UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Robert W. Wilson, Potomac Electric 
Power Co., Washington, D. C. 

Sec.—Robert L. Smith, Lexington Buiiding, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—George E. Ludwig, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Muskegon, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—M. G. Kendrick, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Peter C. DeHaan, lowa Power and 
Light Co., Des Moines, lowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Everett E. Baxter, Central Electric 
and Gas Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 

ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

Pres.—L. B. Mehlenbacher, Haldimand Gas 
Syndicate, Cayuga, Ontario. 

Sec. and Asst. Tr.—S. C. Hanna, United 
Gas & Fuel Co. of Hamilton, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—E. G. Rhodes, New Britain Gas Light 
Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Man. Dir.—Clark Belden, 10 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—T. H. Kendall, South Jersey Gas Co., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—Ralph E. Martin, New Jersey Natu- 
ral Gas Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 


OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—H. P. Hoheisel, Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 2415 Oklahoma Bilt- 
more Hotel, Oklahoma City, Oklc. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. H. Gueffroy, Portland Gas and 
Coke Co., Portland, Ore. 

Man. Dir.—Robert D. Scott, 2 Pine St., San 
Francisco 11, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. G. Simpson, Philadelphia Gas 
Works Div., United Gas Improvement 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sec.—R. W. Uhler, Harrisburg Gas Div., 
United Gas Improvement Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 

MEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Christy Payne Jr., Peoples Natural 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. L. Kesel, Carnegie Naturel Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Paul W. Young, C. A. Crosta, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. P. Risley, Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado, Denver 2, Colo. 
Field Sec.—Roy G. Munroe, Rm. 16, 1300 

Glenarm St., Denver 2, Colo. 


SOUTHEASTERN GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—J. E. Connolly, The North Carolina 
Natural Gas Co., Reidsville, N. C. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Curtis M. Smith, Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co., Houston, Texas. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1524 Life of 
America Building, Dallas 2, Texas. 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—S. Lloyd Nemeyer, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec.—Dale F. Hansman, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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